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BUYERS! 

Here’s  Your  Most  Easily 
Reached 

WORLD  MARKET  PLACE! 


First  UNITED  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  FAIR 

Chicago 

August  7-20 

Adding  America's  Magic  Touch  to  the 
Great  Tradition  of  World  Trade  Fairs. 

You'll  see  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  and  40  other  countries  —  luxury 
goods  —  "price"  goods  —  world  honored 
traditional  names  —  sensational  new  post¬ 
war  product  developments  shown  in 
America  for  the  first  time. 

Remember  too  —  this  is  a  Trade  Fair. 
The  public  is  admitted  only  at  special 
times,  so  you  can  do  business  in  a  relaxed, 
camfortable  atmosphere. 

Advance  Buyer's  Registration  which  in¬ 
cludes  Admission  and  official  Fair  Cata¬ 
logue  $1.00.  Send  for  yours  today. 

Choice  Exhibition  space  still  avail¬ 
able  in  some  classifications.  Write 
or  wire  today  for  information. 

FIRST  UNITED  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR 

MERCHANDISE  MART,  CHICAGO  54 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

I - - - 1 

I  Dept.  184  I 

I  Enclosed  find  check  for  .  Please  send  • 

I  me  .  Buyers’  Admissions  as  well  as  I 

Information  for  Buyers. 

I  Name  .  I 

I  Firm  .  I 

I  Address  .  j 

City  . State . 
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STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


BEFORE  FLEXTURES 


give  you  more  sales 
per  salesperson 


Compare  these  two  pictures  and 
you’ll  see  how  Flextures — by  making 
more  merchandise  visible  and 
accessible— step  up  productivity  of 
personnel,  thus  cutting  a  major  item 
of  selling  expense.  Note  that  the 
Flextures  counter-line  presents 
merchandise  in  sheltered  display  and 
self-seleaion  tops,  in  any  propor¬ 
tions  you  want.  Note  that  the 
Flextures  wall-line  gets  rid  of  the 
vertical  fins  that  cut  off  view  of 
merchandise.  Note  that  the  Flextures 
Msle  unit  puts  three  levels  of 
merchandise  at  customers’  fingertips. 
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WIIH  FlEXIURES 
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tomei 

mercf 


for  free  illustrated  literature  write  Dept.,S7 
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Thes( 

their 
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Flextures  increase  productivity  of 
space  and  personnel . . .  provide  the 
widest  individuality  and  greatest 
convertibility  ever  offered  in  store 
equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  PAGE 


By  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 
President,  NRDGA 


July  4th  —  Independence  Day! 

July  5th  —  Clearance  Dayl 
July  31st  —  Red  Ink  Day! 

JULY  Fourth  usually  comes  to  an  end  with  a  display  of 
magnificent  Roman  candles  which  light  up  the  sky— and 
bring  to  a  close  the  retailers’  Summer  season. 

Actually,  those  Roman  candles  are  the  opening  barrage 
for  the  customers’  Roman  Holiday,  which  always  falls  on 
luly  5th,  when  the  retailers  boldly  tell  their  patrons  that 
Summer  is  over  and  they  can  now  buy  their  complete  Sum¬ 
mer  wardrobes  at  half  price  in  a  supier-colossal  Clearance 
Sale  of  All  Summer  goods. 

Summer  has  certainly  become  a  short  season  —  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  most  retailers.  A  check  of  the  last  three  years 
shows  that  the  hottest  days  and  the  best  Summer  weather 
have  been  in  August.  This  year  we  have  had  little  Summer 
weather  up  to  June  20th.  It  seems  funny  that  we  consider 
the  Summer  season  over  on  July ‘4th  when  in  the  North 
Eastern,  Middle  Atlantic  and  Mid-West  states  most  city 
swimming  pools  do  not  open  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  peak  of  vacations  is  not  reached  until  mid-August  and 
customers’  buying  habits  show  the  average  vacation  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  clothes  only  two  or  four  weeks  before  the 
actual  vacation  period. 

VVe  look  a  little  bit  ridiculous  when  we  tell  our  customers 
on  July  5th  that  Summer  is  over  and  w’e  have  made  so  many 
poor  buys  that  they  can  have  our  brand  new,  desirable  mer¬ 
chandise  at  half  price. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  ....  we  are  experts  in  sales 
promotion  and  we  have  done  a  good  selling  job  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  liecause  they  now  expect  to  buy  all  types  of  Summer 
merchandise  at  clearance  prices  on  July  5th. 

There  are  many  fine  resort  shops  in  this  country.  Their 
season  is  short,  lasting  on  the  average  about  two  months. 
These  shops  of  necessity  get  a  good  solid  mark-up  and  yet 
their  clearances  really  don’t  start  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Perhaps  the  technology  of  retailing  has  progressed  to  the 


point  where  we  can’t  see  the  trees  for  the  forest.  Perhaps 
we  are  too  anxious  to  promote  I'aU  merchandise  too  early. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  incKulated  with  the  idea  that  heavy 
markdowns  are  necessary  in  July;  that  volume  has  to  be 
the  lowest  of  any  month  in  the  year;  that  you  can’t  make 
money  in  July. 

Out  of  sheer  curiosity  an  executive  last  year  had  want 
slips  analyzed  in  three  different  cities  from  July  15th  to 
August  15th,  and  the  summary  showed  that  the  stores— and 
they  were  gcxxi  stores— lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  volume 
because  they  were  out  of  Summer  merchandise.  Buyers 
offered  the  following  reasons  or  excuses: 

1.  “My  Merchandise  Manager  told  me  he  wanted  me  to 
be  out  of  Summer  gcxxls  July  31st.’’ 

2.  “I  must  have  a  clear  stock  and  be  ready  to  sell  Fall 
goods  on  August  1st.’’ 

3.  “July  is  not  a  good  month  at  best  so  let’s  get  all  our 
markdowns  taken  in  the  Spring  season.’’ 

4.  “I  must  wind  up  with  the  lowest  piossible  stock  and  by 
so  doing  I  know  I  lost  volume.” 

The  customer  reaction  was  far  different.  They  could  not 
find  sunback  dresses  or  complete  sizes  in  bathing  suits,  and 
only  broken  sizes  in  play  clothes  and  a  host  of  other  Summer 
naturals.  The  stock  answer  given  by  the  salespeople  to  cus¬ 
tomers  was,  “You’re  late.  You  should  have  ordered  these 
things  earlier.  We  cleared  our  Summer  stock  out  right  after 
the  Fourth  of  July.” 

Frankly,  I  think  we  all  take  a  siesta  when  it  comes  to 
planning  the  month  of  July.  I  believe  we  sacrifice  profit, 
volume  and  lower  our  average  sale  unnecessarily  by  clearing 
out  Summer  goods  too  early. 

I  realize  that  the  mid-year  inventory,  market  trips  and 
vacations  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency,  but 
I  also  believe  these  can  be  overcome  if  we  do  an  intelligent 
advance  planning  job  for  July  and  August. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  took  an  inventory  of  our  merchandise 
timing  schedules?  Are  we  trying  to  force  “out  of  season” 
buying  to  too  great  a  degree?  Isn’t  the  customer  back  to 
more  normal  buying  habits  and  making  her  purchases  nearer 
to  the  time  of  actual  use?  These  are  questions  I  am  sure 
many  buyers  would  like  to  have  answered. 

I  know  we  have  to  start  selling  Fall  merchandise  early,  but 
last  Winter  proved  that  you  cannot  sell  ski  wear  when  there 
is  no  snow,  and  by  the  same  token  when  the  thermometer  is 
hovering  around  the  100  mark  you  can  sell  sunback  dresses, 
bathing  suits,  tropicals  and  play  clothes  if  you  have  them 
—even  in  August. 
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PHILADELPHIA  DEPARTMENT  STORE* 
INCREASES  DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF 

S^te/dtook  SALES  BY  415% 
Through  New  Counter-Sales  Program 


Prior  to  school-opening  last  year,  a  lead¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  department  store  tried 
out  a  new  counter-sales  program.  The 
program  resulted  in  a  415%  increase 
in  Esterbrook  sales.  This  was  over  and 
above  the  volume  for  the  identical  period 
the  year  before. 

This  same  program  in  other  department 
stores  resulted  in  other  big  sales  increases. 
More  than  half  of  the  stores  had  in¬ 
creases  of  200%  and  up  .  .  .  with  some 
stores  reporting  increases  of  299%,  510%, 
685%  and  even  935%. 

This  same  program ‘is  available  to  you. 

For  complete  information  and  full  de¬ 
tails,  write:  Frank  Wolstencroft,  c/o  The 
Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden,  N. J. 

*Name  on  request 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


lly  JOHN  HAZES 

Washington  Representative,  NRDCA 

July  I,  1950. 

G#t-Out-Th0-Vote.  NRDGA’s  “Get-Out-The-Vote”  cam¬ 
paign  is  gaining  popular  attention  throughout  the  country 
where  retailers  are  becoming  actively  engaged  in  this  non¬ 
partisan  effort.  Political  observers  believe  that  the  1950  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  the  most  important  in  several  decades.  Issues 
are  not  lacking  and  it  is  the  hope  of  R.  H.  Fogler,  Chairman 
of  the  “Get-Out-'rhe-Vote”  Committee,  that  every  retailer 
will  become  fully  informed  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

The  Democrats  will  feature  such  issues  as  international 
cooperation,  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  expanded  social 
security,  federal  aid  to  education,  middle-income  housing 
program,  national  health  legislation,  new  farm  legislation, 
aid  to  small  business,  conservation  and  development  of 
*  natural  resources,  and  adequate  defense  against  Russia. 

I  The  Republicans  will  be  campaigning  against  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan,  Communists  in  government,  deficit  spending,  and 
cuts  in  excise  taxes. 

I  Specifically,  the  .Vdministration’s  foreign  |X)licy  program 
will  be  an  issue  in  Illinois.  Here,  former  Congressman 
^  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
^  ate,  will  make  this  a  maior  issue  in  his  effort  to  defeat  Senator 
Scott  Lucas,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

In  Iowa  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  will  be  opposed  by  Albert 
liOveland,  the  Democratic  candidate.  *  Here  the  Brannan 
Plan  will  be  a  major  issue.  Loveland  resigned  his  post  as 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  campaign  against 
Hickenlooper. 

In  Colorado  deficit  spending  will  be  the  issue  as  Senator 
Eugene  Milliken,  a  strong  advocate  of  a  balanced  budget, 
I  will  be  opposed  by  Representative  John  A.  Carroll,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  favors  the  President’s  program. 

And,  so  it  goes  throughout  the  country.  Issues  are  many. 
Retailers  are  promoting  a  non-partisan  program,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  induce  retailers,  their  families,  their  em- 
j  ployees  and  their  customers  to  register  and  vote. 

I 

The  Tariff  Problem.  With  a  review  of  our  trade  agreements 
coming  up  for  discussion  on  September  24th  at  Torquay, 
England,  serious  attention  is  being  given  to  this  subject  in 
Washington. 

■  Some  2,500  commodities  are  being  considered  for  tariff 
reductions  by  our  government.  In  many  areas  unemploy- 
nient  is  developing  as  the  result  of  foreign  competition.  .Al¬ 
though  many  manufacturers  have  appeared  recently  at 


Washington  hearings  objecting  to  any  further  tariff  cuts, 
most  of  them  believe  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  effort  of  our  government  to 
get  dollars  into  the  hands  of  foreign  aid  countries. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  discussion  comes  the  complaint  of 
many  retailers,  particularly  those  with  outlets  near  our 
borders,  that  they  are  being  harmed  as  the  result  of  the  law 
passed  last  year  that  increased  the  amount  of  duty  free  mer¬ 
chandise  that  could  be  brought  into  this  country  by  visitors 
to  Canada.  Two-day  visitors  to  Canada  can  bring  back  $200 
worth  of  duty  free  merchandise.  If  they  remain  in  Canada 
for  twelve  days  the  amount  is  raised  to  $500. 

In  the  Event  of  an  Emergency.  If  war  comes,  what  will 
happen?  That  is  the  question  that  most  businessmen  are 
concerned  with  today.  Will  there  be  price  and  inventory 
controls?  The  answer  is  that  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  is  vested  with  the  authority  to  set  up  controls  in  the 
event  a  war  emergency  is  created.  This  agency  is  expected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  World  War  II  OPA  and  WPB.  All 
authority  would  be  centered  in  NSRB.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  price  and  inventory  controls  would  be  applied,  but, 
up  to  this  time  there  does  not  seem  to  l)e  much  sentiment 
for  applying  what  was  the  missing  link  in  the  last  emergency 
program— wage  controls. 

NRDGA,  through  its  sp>ecial  Committee  headed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  McNair  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business, 
is  at  work  preparing  for  conferences  with  NSRB  officials 
looking  towanl  close  cooperation  in  the  drafting  of  regu¬ 
lations. 

NSRB  was  created  as  the  agency  in  government  to  not  only 
establish  civilian  controls,  but  to  serve  as  the  spokesman  for 
civilians  in  a  war  emergency.  It  is  directed  to  secure  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  protluctive  capacity  for  civilian  goods. 

Secretary  Sawyer.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  well  de¬ 
served  praise  for  the  Secretary  was  the  subject  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Sawyer  has  won  the  admiration  of  businessmen  gen¬ 
erally  for  his  continuing  fight  to  preserve  the  profit  system. 

Lobbying.  Lhe  special  House  Committee  to  investigate 
lobbying  has  been  looking  into  the  activities  of  several  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  formed  to  create  and  distribute  ma¬ 
terial  dealing  with  free  enterprise.  The  Committee,  headed 
by  Congressman  Buchanan,  has  been  running  into  trouble 
from  several  sources.  .\n  inquisitive  questionnaire  sent  to 
1()6  corporations  has  been  recalled  and  a  narrowed  version 
substituted.  The  chairman  has  said  that  he  will  look  into 
the  activities  of  government  agencies  and  labor  unions  in 
the  lobbying  field  l)efore  the  Committee  completes  its  work. 
In  any  event,  the  Committee  has  developed  some  material 
that  will  no  tloubt  be  used  during  the  fall  campaigns. 
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UNDERWOOD 

SUNDSTRAND 


Seventy-five  speedy,  automatic  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines  are  centered  in  17  successfiil 
Boston-area  business  establishments  .  .  . 

Saving  time  and  operating  costs  .  .  .  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  service  .  . .  avoiding  complaints  . . . 

Chosen  over  all  competition  because  of  the  many  in¬ 
comparable  advantages  Underwood  Sundstrand  pro¬ 
vides  for  substantially  reducing  Accounts  Receivable 
Operating  Costs. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  . . .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

On*  Pork  Av*nu*,  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  eieso 


UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 


You’ll  find  that  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive- 
Column  Skip  and  other  time-saving  features  of  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine  give  a  new,  vastly 
improved  conception  of  the  economies  and  efficiencies 
possible  with  Cycle  Billing. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  book — 22  pages  of  Systems  and  Data 
representing  experience  gained  from  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stallations  and  surveys.  Use  the  coupon. 


S-7-ftO 

Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y! 

Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  book,  S-6400. 


Name  and  Title. 


Name  of  Store. 


CYCLE  BILLING  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD 
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LETS  ARGUE  I 


Defenders  of  the  Living  Standard 

^OR  some  years  many  fervid-tongued  orators  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  idea  over  to  us  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  That,  of  course  is  so.  However,  it  is 
well  for  us  as  retailers  to  recognize  the  w'orst  thing  about 
such  a  high  living  standard  as  we  enjoy  is  that  it  can  fall  so 
easily! 

Under  the  fortunate  auspices  which  for  so  many  years  pre¬ 
vailed  here  in  the  United  States,  our  people  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  many  comforts  and  conveniences 
which,  while  highly  desirable,  nevertheless  are  not  actual 
necessities.  Abe  Lincoln  managed  to  acquire  an  unusually 
good  education  by  studying  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  only 
illuminant  the  flame  from  the  burning  logs.  Electric  lights 
are  a  pleasant  improvement  over  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we 
could  do  without  them.  The  automobile  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  time-saver,  over  the  ox  cart,  but  if  we  had  to  do 
without  it  probably  we  should  be  at  least  as  healthy  and 
probably  would  experience  no  diminution  of  our  happiness. 

The  Products  of  Desire 

A  Chinaman  seems  to  be  able  to  live  on  a  handful  of  rice. 
Probably  we  could  do  the  same,  eventually.  A  high  living 
standard  is  made  up  of  so  many  things  which  people  do  not 
have  to  have.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  fact  that  our  p)eople 
reach  eagerly  forward  for  new  conveniences  and  satisfactions 
and  have  learned  that  nearly  every  desired  thing  may  be 
had  if  they  work  consistently  and  intelligently  for  it,  we  have 
found  the  means  by  which  our  economy  can  be  constantly 
broadened  and  our  social  life  made  more  and  more  pleasing. 
We  have  learned  that  producer  and  consumer  are  not  far 
apart,  that  the  act  of  consumption  is  the  act  of  providing 
profitable  labor  for  others— and  for  ourselves. 

From  time  to  time,  retailing  has  had  many  descriptive 
terms  appb'ed  to  it.  One  of  them,  for  which  we  personally 
were  responsible,  is  that  the  retailer  is  the  “purchasing  agent 
for  the  consumer.”  The  purpose  of  that  description  was  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  he  who  would  be  a  retailer  must 
place  first  the  interest  of  his  customer.  It  was  after  the  first 


world  war,  when  economic  relations  had  been  disturlied, 
and  it  was  needful  to  drive  that  thought  home  to  the  trade. 
Now,  after  another  great  war,  with  its  inevitable  disturbance 
of  economic  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  same 
point. 

The  years  of  merchandise  shortage  resulted  in  retailen 
reaching  out  eagerly  to  secure  so-called  “franchises”  from 
many  manufacturers  of  advertised  lines.  Actually,  the  real 
“franchise”  involved  in  retailing  should  be  one  from  the 
store’s  customers  under  which  the  retailer  agrees  to  think 
first  of  the  interest  of  his  customers. 

There  are  many  ways  of  serving  the  interests  of  customers 
but  the  best  way  is  to  serve  as  a  Defender  of  the  American 
Standard  of  Living.  This  cannot  be  done  by  force  of  arms. 
It  can  be  done  by  retailers  developing  to  the  highest  point 
the  art  of  stimulating  the  demands  of  consumers.  .\  retail 
store  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  selling  institution.  There  have 
been  folks  who  have  asserted  the  function  of  a  retailer  was 
merely  to  provide  what  consumers  indicate  they  want.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  any  attempt  to  operate  on  that  theory  would 
leave  people  svith  little  hope  of  obtaining  their  wants.  The 
retailer  must  anticipate  his  customer’s  wants  and  prepare  to 
supply  them,  but  he  also  must  stimulate  desire  for  things 
which  customers  have  not  discovered  as  w'ants. 

Stimulate  Demand  or  Fail 

If  we  were  merely  to  serve  when  called  upon,  the  effect 
upon  our  economy  and  our  social  life  would  be  disaster. 
Production  would  decline,  unemployment  woidd  increase 
and  purchasing  power  w'ould  be  reduced.  The  standard  of 
living  would  drop  sharply.  Therefore,  when  the  retailer 
fails  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  stimulate  the  demands 
of  consumers,  he  is  betraying  the  .American  standard  of 
living. 

Probably  there  are  few,  if  any,  retailers  who  woidd  admit 
any  lack  of  diligence  in  the  stimulating  of  demand.  .Actual¬ 
ly,  however,  many  stores  do  fail  to  do  all  that  could  be  done 
to  sell  more  merchandise.  Retailing  has  become  a  series  of 
complicated  processes  and  the  stores  have  had  to  develop 
systems  to  insure  the  carrying  on  of  these  necessary  functions. 
This  has  been  an  inevitable  and,  by  and  large,  a  favorable 
development.  Lhifortunately,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  rely  rather  too  much  upon  system.  In  many 
respects  retailing  seems  to  be  developing  into  what  in  the 
military  establishment  is  termed  “logistics,”  rather  than 
the  inspired  type  of  selling  which  leads  to  ever-larger  vol¬ 
umes  of  things  to  be  consumed  and  enjoved  by  the  public, 
with  ever-increasing  opportunities  for  production.  Logistics, 
the  art  of  calculating  what  will  be  needed  to  sustain  its  opera- 
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tions,  has  hecome  a  tery  important  factor  in  achieving  the  folks  who  really  grow  excited  about  merchandise.  If  the 
militar'  objective.  In  retailing,  of  course,  there  is  strong  store  organization  is  to  handle  the  loveliest  and  the  most 
need  foi  the  art  of  calculation.  Disaster  soon  may  overtake  satisfaction-giving  merchandise  much  as  though  they  were 
the  store  which  does  not  heed  the  art  of  logistics,  but  retail-  loading  and  transporting  sand  for  a  mason,  we  can  hardly 
mg  is  wore  than  careful  calculation.  exprect  anything  more  from  our  public.  In  this  spirit,  we 

The  purchase  of  the  daily  advertising  page,  perfunctorily  can  expunge  all  of  the  loveliest  of  inspiration  and  the  most 
filled  with  more  or  less  routine  copy,  falls  into  the  field  of  effective  effort  which  those  who  designed  and  manufactured 
logistics.  By  calculation  we  learn  that  the  dollar  spent  in  the  merchandise  could  put  into  it. 

advertising  should  bring  us  in  so  many  dollars  in  sales.  So  many  retailers  today  are  lcx)king  for  the  lines  which 
Therefore,  if  we  spend  x-number  of  dollars,  our  sales  should  are  most  advertised  by  the  manufacturers,  apparently  be- 
be  so  much.  Provided,  of  course,  the  weather  is  favorable  lieving  that  when  the  manufacturer  has  advertised  his  prod- 
and  no  front-page  news  is  sufficiently  disturbing  to  upset  our  uct  the  job  is  done.  Actually,  the  manufacturer’s  advertising 
apple  cart.  Well,  what  more  can  you  exf>ect?,  someone  will  is  merely  a  starter.  If  it  has  been  gcxxl  advertising,  it  provides 
rise  to  ask  us.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  somehow  we  seem  to  an  excellent  beginning  for  the  retailer.  Nothing  can  take 

feel  that  in  making  retailing  more  of  a  science,  we  have  the  place  of  the  retailer's  effort  and  in  that  effort  the  most 

made  it  less  of  an  art.  productive  element  is  enthusiasm  for  merchandise.  Many  of 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  can  re-  the  old-time  retailers  who  gave  the  great  stores  of  this  country 
call  men  and  women  who  were  active  in  the  great  stores  of  their  start,  knew  comparatively  little  about  logistics  but  they 

America  who  really  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  becoming  did  have  a  love  and  understanding  of  merchandise  and  they 

excited  about  merchandise  and  who  told  the  public  about  it  could  make  their  customers  feel  about  it  the  way  they  did. 

in  such  ways  as  caused  consumers  also  to  become  excited.  We  Is  your  store  depending  for  continued  success  upon  logistics 
question  whether  in  any  of  the  big  stores  today  there  are  any  or  inspired  salesmanship? 


Cooperative  Action  Is  Over-due 

IT  should  be  unnecessary  to  offer  proof  that  we  are  not  a  dinner  suit  himself?  We  can  talk  until  we  are  deaf  and  dumb 
“clothes  horse”.  No  one  ever  accused  us  of  trying  to  win  about  how  careless  the  younger  generation  is  about  appear- 
fame  through  being  one  of  the  "best  dressed”  men.  Prob-  ance  but  logically  can  expect  nothing  worth  while  from  such 
ably  no  one  enjoys  nwre  than  we  do  an  opportunity  to  slouch  conversation  unless  we  are  ready  and  eager  to  do  something 
around  in  old  clothes.  Nevertheless,  we  are  mindful  of  how  intelligent  about  it. 

much  of  well-being  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  fashion  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  gauge  the  general 
industries  of  the  nation.  letdown  in  apparel  standards.  All  about  us  we  see  the  boys 

To  the  thoughtless,  concern  over  one’s  apparel  may  appear  and  girls  going  to  the  high  schools  looking  like  displaced 
to  be  merely  “swank.”  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  everyone  persons  who  have  fallen  upon  yet  more  grievous  times,  but 
who  is  careless  about  his  own  appearance  seems  to  take  de-  perhaps  one  of  the  most  expressive  changes  may  be  seen  in 
light  in  criticizing  those  meticulous  persons  who  devote  time  dining  car  tolerance.  Years  ago,  when  a  train  journey  in  the 
and  money  to  preserving  a  well-dressed  appearance.  Perhaps  summer  months  was  an  ordeal,  with  no  air  conditioning  and 
it  is  an  inevitable  human  failing  that  so  many  |jeople  who  the  cars  infinitely  more  oppressive  than  the  out-door  atmos- 
ignore  a  standard  in  their  own  daily  lives  seem  to  feel  the  phere,  no  man  dared  enter  the  dining  car  unless  he  was 
compulsion  to  pull  down  that  standard.  Possibly  that  is  one  wearing  his  coat.  Now,  however,  with  air  conditioning  and 
way  of  feeling  a  bit  more  comfortable  as  one  contemplates  all  the  other  improvements  which  have  done  so  much  to 
his  own  dereliction.  make  a  train  trip  comfortable,  the  bars  are  down  and  it  is 

When  one  thinks,  however,  of  the  countless  men  and  a  common  sight  to  see  men  at  the  tables  wearing  no  coats, 
women  whose  very  livelihood  is  dependent  upon  the  Ameri-  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and  without  ties.  The  railroads  are 
can  {jeople  preserving  a  practical  interest  in  apparel.  Fashion  simply  running  things  the  way  they  conceive  the  public 
becomes  an  extremely  serious  thing  and  one  feels  no  desire  wants  them  to  do. 

to  lampoon  it.  No  matter  how  one  may  feel  about  his  own  This  general  letdown  in  apparel  standards  hurts  the  re¬ 
appearance,  it  should  be  recognized,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  tail  business.  It  is  destructive  of  the  manufacturing  trades, 
a  well-dressed  appearance  is  a  decided  asset  in  life  and  in  It  strikes  at  the  mills  which  make  fabrics.  It  takes  from  the 
business.  We  find,  however,  that  only  too  often  those  re-  prosperity  of  the  growers  of  raw  materials.  It  affects  the  trans- 
tailers  whose  own  business  success  depends  upon  preserving  portation  system.  Most  of  all,  however,  it  is  a  serious  blow 
in  the  minds  of  their  customers  a  proper  respect  for  a  stand-  to  labor,  for  the  great  apparel  industries  are  tremendously 
ard  of  dressing,  are  among  those  who  most  flagrantly  fail  to  important  in  helping  to  keep  our  economy  dynamic  and 
observe  such  a  standard  themselves.  prosperous. 

Does  the  man  who  tries  to  sell  hats,  and  fails  to  wear  one  It  seems  we  have  waited  over  long  to  make  some  move  to 
himself,  believe  his  selling  arguments  are  going  to  have  much  bring  about  cooperation  among  all  interested  parties  to  re¬ 
effect  among  those  who  recognize  that  he  does  not  himself  inculcate  into  Americans  a  thorough  appreciation  of  how  de¬ 
nse  a  hat?  Can  a  retailer  expect  there  will  be  ready  sale  of  sirable,  and  necessary,  a  well-dressed  apf>earance  is,  if  we 
evening  clothes  in  his  department  when  he  never  wears  a  are  to  preserve  our  standards  of  living. 
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An  innovation  m  NRDGA  convention 
procedure  was  the  banquet  session  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  opening  day. 


onference  on  thd 


At  the  Mid-Year  Mark,  the  Problem  Is  to  Reconcile  Hard-Fisted 
Expense  Reduciion  With  Aggressive  Sales  Promotion 

Meeting  on  the  West  Coast  for  the  first  time  in  a  major  NRDGA 
convention,  retailers  are  concerned  mainly  with  ways  of  expand* 
ing  their  sales  volume  and  of  cutting  back  their  operational  costs. 


A  t  the  end  of  May,  a  group  of  retail- 
ers  from  east  of  the  Rockies  put 
into  Los  Angeles,  there  met  up  with 
their  Pacific  brethren,  unpacked  their 
bags  and  settled  down  for  a  three-day 
skull  session  aimed  at  perfecting  their 
merchandising  operations.  Theirs  was 
an  experiment  in  retail  conferences. 
The  West  Coast,  now  an  unquestioned 
power  in  the  retail  picture  with  its  rich 
markets,  its  flourishing  and  progressive 
stores  and  its  booming  manufacturing 
enterprises  was  getting  its  first  full- 
st:ale  NRDGA  meeting. 

In  this  setting,  a  cross-section  of  the 
nation’s  retail  executives  sat  down  for 
a  preliminary  appraisal  of  1950  opera¬ 
tions  and  of  the  problems  that  were 
looming  lai^est,  and  for  a  cold  sharp 
look  at  the  ways  and  means  of)en  to 
them  for  expanding  and  making  more 
efficient  their  future  operations.  With 
retail  sales  in  many  lines  slipping,  and 
with  overhead  climbing  to  what  retail¬ 
ers  recognize  as  the  dangerous  high- 


water  mark,  renewed  emphasis  on 
proven  principles  of  operation,  and 
new  perspectives  for  the  coming  dec¬ 
ade  shared  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
vened  merchants. 

Merchandising 

The  opening  session,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  W.  Johns,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  merchandising, 
|.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  took 
straight  aim  at  a  key  concern  of  retail¬ 
ers,  “Prospects  for  Profit,  and  How  to 
Improve  Them.”  Dealing  with  the 
growing  importance  of  the  California 
market,  and  the  problems  stores  face 
in  assembling  merchandise  stocks  from 
markets  that  bracket  the  countrv  from 


coast  to  coast,  Frank  B.  Davidson,  of 
Leon  and  Frank  Davidson  Buying 
Office,  Los  Angeles,  read  a  pap>er  pre¬ 
pared  by  Harry  .\rkin,  California  resi¬ 
dent  buyer,  which  analyzed  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  and  the  effective  use  of 
a  California  buying  office,  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
the  West  Coast  resources.  Arkin  point¬ 
ed  to  the  leadership  California  has 
shown  in  encouraging  a  less  inhibited 
use  of  color  by  Americans,  both  women 
and  men,  in  dress  and  in  their  home 
surroundings.  Turning  point  in  de-» 
velopment  of  California  design,  said 
Arkin,  was  the  war  years,  when  some  I 
of  the  most  competent  fashion  design¬ 
ers  in  the  entire  w'orltl  stepped  froinl 
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California  exhibits  its  fashion  crea¬ 
tions  at  one  of  the  many  style  shows 
that  were  part  of  the  program. 

Dr.  ('.Iiarles  M.  VVhitIo,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Retailing,  University 
of  Southern  California,  in  a  discussion 
of  retail  sales  trends  for  fall  and  winter, 
stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining 
well-planned  stocks,  and  of  conduct¬ 
ing  aggressive  [iromotion  leased  on 
merchandise  rather  than  price.  VVhitIo 
held  forth  an  optimistic  view  on  sales. 
His  thinking:  that  sales  could  at  least 
match  those  of  last  year,  and  |)ossibly 
even  set  a  record— this,  despite  his  con¬ 
cession  that  unemployment  trends, 
government  fiscal  polity,  and  the  temp- 
»)rary  nature  of  certain  props  to  the 
national  economy,  are  discpiieting 
symptoms  of  jjossible  trouble  in  future 
years.  VVhitIo  declared  that  soft 
gcKKls  are  likely  to  feel  real  competi- 
tfon  from  the  hard  gtK)ds  lines— par¬ 
ticularly  automobiles,  television  sets, 
and  home  furnishings.  This  fact  sug¬ 
gested  to  those  present  the  advantage 
of  well  planned  stocks  and  aggressive 
promotion  in  hard  gocxls  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  latent  possibilities, 
as  well  as  in  soft  gocxls  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  hard 
gcKxls  competition.  “You  will  have  to 
have  positive,  and  |x?rhaps  even  dar¬ 
ing,  merchandising  plans  to  get  your 
share,”  warned  VV^hitlo. 

The  control  of  ex|jense  was  next  in 
line  for  attention.  Fred  .Vshton,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Western  Traffic  Conference, 
dealt  with  the  question  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  the  transportation  dollar, 
a  subjec  t  of  heightened  importance  at 
the  conference  attended  by  a  wide 


spread  of  stores  and  with  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  resources  under  consideration. 

On  the  subject  of  reducing  operating 
costs  some  hard-bitten  suggestions 
were  tossed  at  the  conferees  by  George 
W.  Hall,  controller  of  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco.  From  Hall’s 
bcK)k  on  reducing:  The  im|X)rtance  of 
winning  the  ccxjjjeration  of  all  groups 
of  employees  in  order  to  profit  by  their 
ideas  for  improving  ojjerations  and  in¬ 
stituting  new  economies;  the  necessity 
of  curbing  glory-seeking  executives 
who  must  be  taught  the  lesson  of  team¬ 
work:  the  aim  to  draw  from  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  ideas  which  will  compare  to 
those  supplied  by  lesser  employees  in 
the  store  family;  the  desirability  of 
further  investigating  suggestions  and 
ideas  which  have  a  familiar  ring,  but 
which,  in  all  likelihtKxl,  have  not  been 
tested  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

A  natural  enough  subject,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  California  home  architecture 
and  living  on  home  furnishings,  was 
the  theme  of  a  session  led  by  Fred  H. 
Dilg,  vice  president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Barker  Brothers, 
Los  Angeles.  V^ictor  Gruen  of  Gruen 
k  Krummeck,  Los  Angeles,  stressed  the 
fact  that  mcxlern  living  has  undergone 
revolutionary  changes  which  have 
necessitated  similarly  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  architecture  and  home- 
furnishings  that  make  the  background 
for  our  living.  The  scKiological  im|K)r- 
tance  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  woman,  the  effect  of  the 
spread  of  education  to  broad  segments 
of  the  jxjpulation,  the  significance  of 
technological  changes— particularly  the 
creation  of  a  wide  variety  of  plastics— 


the  motion  picture  industry  into  the 
commercial  field,  and  helped  to  secure 
lor  America  an  equal  prestige  with 
Paris,  in  the  fashion-consciousness  of 
Iteople  everywhere.  Attending  mer- 
(hants  were  urged  to  evaluate  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  resources  and  lines  and  to  mer¬ 
chandise  them  right  along  with  the 
other  markets  on  a  year-in,  year-out 
basis,  maintaining  a  continuity  of  re¬ 
lationship  with  West  (^oast  resources. 


At  left  below,  some  of  ret  ailing^ s  leading  figures  from  East  and  West  look  over  the  Convention  program.  Seated 
Walter  W.  Candy  of  Bullock’s;  Charles  G.  Nichols,  NRDGA  president  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Association  general 
manager.  Staruling:  J.  W.  Milliron  of  Milliron’s;  E.  J.  Shurtz,  The  Broadway;  Daniel  Gertsman,  California  Apparel 
Creators;  Joseph  W.  Dye  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer  and  E.  M.  Stuart  of  The  Broadway-Hollywood.  At  right  below. 
Waller  Wanger  of  the  film  industry  addressing  the  Convention’s  banquet.  At  the  speaker’s  table,  Milliron,  Nichols 
who  also  addressed  the  barujuet,  and  Mrs.  Wanger,  better  known  as  Joan  Bennett  of  the  screen. 


The  home  furnishings  tableaux  shmvn  at  the  convention  as  part  of  the  program  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  influence  of  California  home  architecture.  At  left,  the  relaxed  modem  miss  com¬ 
fortable  in  her  modem  home  furnishings.  At  right,  the  prim  Victorian  lady  in  a  period 
setting.  In  the  center,  the  “fish  out  of  ii>ater”  result  of  switching  the  girls  out  of 
their  home  furnishings  element.  Point  of  the  presentation,  that  the  modem  girl  will 
scorn  the  Victorian  furnishings  and  seek  comfort  and  relaxation  on  the  carpet. 


Angeles.  An  attitude  of  oj>en-minded- 
ness  toward  one’s  fashion  operations 
was  counseletl  by  sjieaker  James  Wat¬ 
son,  sales  consultant,  his  subject,  “See¬ 
ing  Your  Store  as  Others  See  It.”  And 
in  their  sales  training  programs,  said 
Watson,  retailers  could  very  well 
achieve  a  better  grade  of  salesmanship 
by  making  better  actors  and  actresses 
out  of  the  sales  clerks.  Watson’s  talk 
was  followed  by  the  Fashion  Show,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  California  Apparel  Cre¬ 
ators  in  collaboration  with  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Display  Club.  In  this 
showing,  exemplifying  the  typically 
confident  theme,  “California  Living 
Covers  the  Globe,”  both  couture  and 
volume  mamdacturers  participated. 
150  outfits,  representing  80  West  Coast 
designers,  were  presented,  with  special 
stress  on  school  wear,  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  wearing  apparel,  intimate  ap¬ 
parel,  and  formals.  Resident  buyer 
Jane  Taylor  headed  the  selected  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  co-chairman  of  the 
Fashion  Show  committee.  Supplying 
the  glamour  was  Rosalind  Russell  in 


were  cited  by  Gruen  as  evidence  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  modern  living. 
Contemporary  human  beings,  living  in 
contemporary  houses,  require  con¬ 
temporary  home  furnishings,  Gruen 
stated.  For  contrast  he  illustrated  his 
point  with  a  tableau  showing  a  Vic¬ 
torian  damsel  in  her  rightful  Victorian 
setting,  and  then  contrasting  this  with 
the  modern  woman  harmoniously  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  appurtenances  of  the 
modern  home.  For  the  clincher,  a 
transfer  of  the  two  women,  each  into 
the  other’s  surroundings.  Said  Gruen: 
“Our  traditional  (Victorian)  girl  is 
trying  to  sit  down,  but  she  can’t  get 
comfortable:  her  dress,  her  manners, 
and  her  upbringing  will  not  allow  it. 
The  girl  of  today  takes  one  look  at  the 
seating  arrangement  of  yesterday,  and 
decides  that  the  carpet  is  a  swell  place 
to  relax.” 

Merchandising  feature  of  the  second 
day  of  the  Convention  was  the  Ready- 
to-Wear  Fashion  Luncheon  chair¬ 
maned  by  Neil  Leech,  basement  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Bullock’s,  Los 


an  interview  by  columnist  Erskine 
Johnson. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  merchandise 
held  the  attention  of  merchandising 
executives  on  June  2,  the  final  day  of 
the  Convention.  The  morning  session, 
heard  E.  W.  Stewart,  President,  Cata¬ 
lina,  Inc.,  analyze  why  American  re¬ 
tailers  feature  California  merchandise. 
Then  a  panel  with  Richard  Terkel,  of 
Phelps-Terkel,  Los  .\ngeles,  as  moder¬ 
ator,  considered  the  question,  “How  to 
Get  the  Most  from  California  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Merchandise.”  \  point  em¬ 
phasized  was  that  California  merchan¬ 
dise  shoidd  be  bought  early  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  its  fashion  character. 

The  afternoon  brought  seminar  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  Western  influence  in 
marketing.  Another  style  show  was 
presented  jointly  by  the  Men’s  Apparel 
Guild  in  California  and  the  Boys’  .\p 
parel  Guild.  “Back  to  School,”  “Holi¬ 
days,”  “Travel,”  and  “Palm  Springs” 
were  the  four  themes  of  the  show,  giv¬ 
ing  Coast  resources  a  chance  to  show 
their  specialties. 


new  ideas,  techniques  and  expense 
saving  ideas.  Of  particular  interest  to 
the  display  men  was  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  forum  at  which  representatives 


of  the  Academy  of  .Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences,  led  by  screen  star 
George  Murphy,  discussed  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  use  of  motion  picture  tech- 


¥  IKE  the  merchandising  sessions, 
-■-^the  sales  promotion  and  visual 
merchandising  bill  of  fare  during  the 
convention  was  well  sprinkled  with 


At  left,  the  live  show  television  broaeUast  from  the  convention  which  gave  the  audience 
a  behind-the-scenes  I'iew  of  engineering  and  production  techniques.  At  right,  the  Visual 
Merchandising  panel:  Milton  E.  Wiemokly,  California  Display  Industries;  Louis  A.  Banks, 
I'istuU  merchandising  director.  The  White  House,  San  Francisco;  W,  Arthur  Gray,  i>istuil 
merchandising  manager,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  the  retiring  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  Visual  Group,  and  Stanley  E.  Thompson,  display  director,  the  May  Co. 


niques  as  it  is  jK)ssible  to  apply  them 
to  retailing. 

One  of  the  hottest  subjects  for  pro¬ 
motion  men  was  the  use  of  television 
to  boost  sales.  From  George  L.  Mos- 
kovics  of  the  C^olumbia  Broadcasting 
Co.  came  some  advice  on  the  use  of 
radio  and  television  in  department 
store  promotion.  For  one  thing,  said 
Moskovics,  ‘‘Don’t  forget  that  you 
are  sponsoring  the  program  to  influ¬ 
ence  your  customers,  not  to  flatter 
your  own  pride  or  to  build  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  your  culture.”  For  another, 
he  said,  in  protecting  the  investment 
in  television  programming,  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  {personnel 
required  to  develop  television  pro¬ 
motions,  meaning  ‘‘to  find  jieople  who 
are  familiar  with  the  field  and  with  the 
people  and  abilities  in  it.”  And  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  retail  television  program, 
Carlton  Winckler  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  urged  that  commer¬ 
cials  be  presented  in  a  simple  manner. 
Winckler  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  demonstration  on  TV,  and  in 
every  product  advertised,  said  the 
ABC  executive,  there  is  a  feature  that 
can  be  shown  in  use. 

Two  of  the  most  [K>pular  TV  prt^ 
gramming  techniques  were  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  television  session.  First 
came  the  straight  entertainment  type 
show.  It  featured  Rudy  Vallee  in  a 
‘live”  broadcast  in  a  production  by 
Robert  Enders  Agency.  This  was  also 
a  demonstration  of  the  engineering 
and  production  phases  of  TV  since  the 
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Representatives  from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  discuss  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  motion  picture  techniques  to  merchandising.  George  Murphy  at  the  mike. 


tion  meant  first,  scientific  thinking 
and  second,  the  ability  to  convince  the 
people  in  the  store  that  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  will  be  concluded  successfully 
and  done  efficiently.  To  illustrate 
how  this  is  done,  two  highly  successful 
campaigns— one,  a  store-wide  job  done 
at  D.  H.  Holmes,  New  Orleans,  the 
other  a  fashion  campaign  at  the  White 
House,  San  Francisco,  were  described 
in  detail.  The  Holmes  method,  Sidney 
Donnaud  told  the  session,  uses  dances, 
employee  fashion  shows,  cash  prizes  to 
assure  the  promotion  full  employee 
cooperation.  The  career  girl  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  White  House,  described  by 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


delegates  were  given  a  full  view  of  the 
camera,  direction,  and  all-behind- 
scenes  activity  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction.  The  second  presentation  was 
a  kinescope  showing  of  Saks-.Mth  St. 
Kathi  Norris  program  which  has 
proved  itself  one  of  New  York’s  most 
popular  daytime  shows;  this  the  shop¬ 
per  type  production. 
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Coordination 

And  there  was  a  full  measure  of  con¬ 
vention  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
“coordination.”  At  the  “How  to  Plan 
Profitable  Coordinated  Campaigns” 
Budd  Gore,  ad  manager  of  Marshall 
Field,  said  that  successful  coordina- 
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WHAT  AimiT  MVON  CAIFETS? 


A  FAMILIAR  MAN-MADE  FIBRE  EMERGES  AS  A  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
FLOOR  COVERINGS  AND  BRINGS  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EXPANDING  CARPET  VOLUME 


By  Howard  P.  Hildreth 

Mohawk  C^|>et  Mills 


soil  lloor  coverings  iiuhistry 

and  the  rayon  industry  are  finally 
wooing  each  other.  This  was  inevit¬ 
able— has  been  inevitable  since  way 
l)a(k  in  1905  when  the  manufacture 
of  viscose  yarn  began  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  England. 

•After  years  of  exhaustive  research 
by  both  industries— research  begun 
long  before  the  last  war— l)oth  viscose 
rayon  staple  and  cellidose  acetate 
rayon  staple  have  measured  up  to 
every  specification  laid  down  by  both 
industries  aiul  have  been  adopted  as 
standard  fibres  in  the  carpet  inilustry. 

•Vnd  you  can  be  assured  that  both 
industries  have  realized  the  stakes  they 
have  in  this  important  step.  The 
$.H50,000,000  carpet  industry  cannot 
afford  to  jeopardize  its  vast  markets— 
at  least  three  rooms  in  each  of  35,000,- 
000  .American  homes— by  offering  un¬ 
satisfactory  fibres.  The  $500,000,000 
plastics  industry,  which  is  doing  an 
exceptionally  good  policing  job  to 
place  its  products  where  they  will  fill 
useful  purposes  and  will  not  bring 
censure  to  the  industry,  has  found  a 
vast  new  outlet  for  its  rayon  filament. 

No  Substitute 

The  introduction  of  viscose  and  cel¬ 
lulose  acetate  does  not  mean  that  a 
substitute  has  been  found  for  wool. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  wool.  .And 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
either  industry  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  rayon  is  ersatz.  The  use  of 
rayon  yarn  in  carpet  manufacture  was 
just  as  inevitable  as  its  use  in  the  fash- 
j  ion  field. 


Its  ado|)tion  by  the  carpet  industry 
has  been  retarded  because  it  has  been 
physicallv  impossible  in  a  short  time 
to  do  as  much  laboratory  work  as  was 
necessary  to  make  rayons  suitable  to 
c  arpet  mamdacture.  I'he  rayon  indus¬ 
try’s  scientific  research  facilities  have 
l)een  overtaxed  with  the  rush  to  use 
rayon  in  its  more  easily  adaptable 
forms. 

Rayon  is  no  more  a  substitute  for 
wool  than  nylon  was  for  silk.  If  nylon 
had  l)een  promoted  as  a  substitute  for 
silk,  it  woidd  not  today  be  serving  the 
many  useful  purposes  for  which  it  is 
Ireing  used.  This  writer  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  thought  and  consideration, 
which  amounted  almost  to  wrangling, 
given  by  a  committee  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  when  nylon  was  first  proposed 
as  a  stocking  fibre.  Those  merchants 
who  could  think  of  nylon  only  as  a 
substitute  for  silk  began  to  promote  it 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  fibre  when 
they  saw  that  the  merchants  w’ho  were 
letting  it  stand  on  its  own  feet  were 
really  going  to  town  with  it. 

Viscose  and  acetate  rayons  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  wool. 
They  blend  well  with  wool.  They  take 
wear  and  tear  as  well  as  wool.  In  fact, 
these  man-made  fibres  show  better 
wear  tests  than  some  of  the  wools  that 
are  regidarly  used  in  carpet  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Color  is  a  major  factor  in  carpet 
selling.  .A  wider  range  of  colors  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  rayon,  because  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  fibre  and  because  of  the 
type  of  dye  used.  Color  brilliance  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection. 


One  ol  the  factors  that  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  retardetl  the  development  of 
rayon  for  carpet  use  was  its  suscepti 
bility  to  soiling.  I  here  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  theconstriu- 
tion  of  rayon  fibre  which  retards  soil. 

The  Talking  Points 

Federal  laws  require  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  all  fibres  in  any  merchandise. 
This  means  that  the  presence  of  rayon 
will  he  noted  on  the  label,  (falling  at¬ 
tention  to  this  label  should  afford  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  the  retail 
salesperson  to  talk  about  rayon  as  a 
floor  (overing  fibre:  to  wax  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  this  new— emphasize  ATdF- 
use  of  a  man-made  fibre.  ‘‘Rayon  has 
finally  invaded  the  carpet  field.  It  was 
f)ound  to  come  because  anything  that 
is  as  sturdy  as  rayon  belongs  in  car¬ 
pet  . . .”  Or  use  this  argument— “Rayon 
is  going  to  do  the  same  fine  job  in 
floor  coverings  that  it  has  already  done 
in  women’s  fashions.  The  dress  yon 
are  wearing,  which  I’ve  been  admir¬ 
ing,  incidentally,  is  made  of  a  rayon 
fibre.  It  has  undoubtedly  given  yon 
much  satisfaction.  The  rayon  in  this 
carpet  has  been  especially  adapted  to 
carpet  manufacturing  and  will  give 
the  same  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the 
rayon  in  your  dress  is  giving  .  .  .’’ 

The  presentation  of  blended  or  all¬ 
rayon  carpet  in  advertising  should  just 
as  meticulously  stay  away  from  the  use 
of  “substitute”  or  “synthetic”.  The 
|X)sitive  approach  will  sell  more  yard¬ 
age.  In  fact,  the  positive  approach  will 
mean  better  customer  satisfaction.  All 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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THE  RETURN  OF 


•  If  the  convention  banquet:  E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress;  Postmaster  General  Jesse  Donaldson,  guest  speaker;  IViUiam 
E.  Schmid,  Julius  Garprukel  &  Co.  and  Robert  L.  Combs,  Broadway  Department  Store. 


LAS'I  month,  controllers  packed  up 
their  best  profit  producing  ideas 
and  with  them  moved  into  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  for  a  four  day  give-and-take 
parley,  the  object,  another  concerted 
try  at  braking  the  downhill  slide  ol 
profits.  Early  at  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  C^on- 
gress,  the  delegates  digested  the  C^on- 
gress’  report  on  first  quarter  operations 
which  show'ed  department  store  profits 
down  to  the  2.1  per  cent  mark,  20  per 
rent  worse  than  1949. 

In  light  of  this  report,  few  control¬ 
lers  had  cause  to  worry  lest  their  books 
l)e  conspicuous  with  swollen  profit  fig¬ 
ures.  Nevertheless  they  could  listen  to 
words  like  those  of  Secretary  ol  Cann- 
merce  (diaries  Sawyer  with  more  than 
a  little  relief  and  reassurance.  Sawyer’s 
message  to  the  (Convention;  that  the 
need  for  making  a  profit  was  not  to 
be  under-emphasized;  that  business 
should  Le  given  “enough  encourage¬ 
ment”  to  make  profits  in  order  to  real¬ 
ize  the  goal  of  full  employment;  that 
the  profit  psychology  of  business  plays 
a  bigger  role  in  the  economy  than  gov¬ 
ernment.  VV^itness,  said  the  Secretary, 
last  year’s  $  1 2-billion  inventory  shrink¬ 
age  which  dwarfed  the  three  billions  of 
EC.\  spending.  To  a  lot  of  controllers 
more  than  a  little  concerned  about 
the  government’s  preoccupation  with 
high  profits,  the  Secretary’s  words 
sounded  like  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
them  in  their  efforts  to  make  profit 
progress. 

For  the  immediate  future,  profit 
prospects  are  good,  thought  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Roos,  president  of  the 
Econometric  Institute,  who  predicted 
an  upswing  in  soft  lines  for  the  balance 
of  this  year,  and  an  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales.  Also  optimistic  were 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  and  F'.  L.  Foster, 
citing  the  results  of  the  Harvard  Re¬ 
port.  .McNair  saw  gross  margins  im¬ 
proving  and  better  control  of  expenses 
with  a  resulting  improvement  in  the 
profit  picture.  (Full  details  of  the  Mc- 
Nair-F'oster  findings  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  Stork. s.) 

STOR  ES 


I'he  possibility  of  earfy  Congres¬ 
sional  action  to  permit  1.1  F(4  on  a 
retroactive  basis  was  discounted  by  E. 
C.  Stephenson,  Vice-President  in 
Chaige  of  Finance  of  the  j.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  who  led  a  LIFO  clinic  and 
round-table  discussion.  Retailers  were 
urged  to  exert  pressure  on  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  individually,  both  before 
and  during  the  next  session. 

Credit  Selling 

Discussion  centered  on  another 
branch  of  government  when  Fred 
L.a/.arus,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Federated 
Stores,  spoke  on  credit  selling.  He  took 
issue  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  seeking  to  limit  instalment  credit 
while  housing  credit  continues  to  be 
extended.  The  public’s  huge  liquid 
holdings,  l.ii/arus  said,  would  offset 


any  hazards  encountered  in  expanded 
instalment  selling. 

Social  legislation  and  its  effect  on 
store  profits  w’ere  discussed  by  Emer¬ 
son  Schmidt,  Director  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search  for  the  LI.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  With  the  welfare  state’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  separate  income  from  economic 
contribution  of  individuals,  he  sees  a 
healthy,  dynamic,  effectively  function¬ 
ing  society,  as  the  only  foundation  on 
which  security  can  rest.  Without  this, 
the  vast  hidden  payroll  of  taxes  to  fi¬ 
nance  Social  Security  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  may  prove  too  heavy  a  load. 

'Fuming  to  specific  ways  in  which 
the  controller  can  help  insure  retail 
profits,  speaker  after  speaker  stressed 
the  im|x>rtance  of  the  human  element. 
Without  it,  systems,  productivity  meas¬ 
urement,  and  expense  control  are  not 


0 
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enough. 

Research  Is  Wanted 

C.  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice-President  of 
the  Hecht  Company,  Washington, 
asked  for  more  research  on  the  part  of 
controllers,  to  guide  stores  toward 
better  net  profit.  He  reminded  the  con¬ 
trollers  that  their  function  is  not  only 
to  save,  hut  also  to  sjjend  and  invest 
in  order  to  earn  a  profit. 

Spending  and  investing  were  empha¬ 
sized,  too,  by  Louis  J.  Melicek,  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise  Manager  of  C.  Craw¬ 
ford  Hollidge,  Ltd.,  of  Boston.  Using 
markdowns  as  an  example,  he  showed 
how  excessive  “saving”  on  this  score 
coidd  result  in  overcautious  buying 
and  lower  sales— a  serious  threat  to 
profit.  To  jack  up  profits,  he  urged 
cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of 
general  manager,  general  merchandise 
manager,  and  promotion  manager.* 

Cooperation  Is  the  Key 

\  similar  plea  for  cooperation  came 
from  the  promotion  department,  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  program  by  Bert  Sara- 
zen.  Director  of  Publicity  and  Public 
Relations,  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
If  controllers  understood  the  promo¬ 
tion  job,  he  indicated,  they  would 
neither  starve  this  department  nor 
allow  it  to  abuse  a  too  liberal  budget. 

The  points  of  view  of  several  speak¬ 
ers  could  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA’s  President 
Emeritus,  who  warned  controllers 
against  being  all  system  and  losing  the 
spirit  of  doing  business. 

The  rank  and  file,  too,  must  be 
understood.  Among  those  who  ham¬ 
mered  home  the  importance  of  good 
employee  relations  was  E.  G.  Van 


Deklen,  Professor  ol  Management, 
New  York  University.  He  reminded 
the  controllers  of  the  five  basic  tlrives 
to  remember  when  striving  for  good 
employee  relations:  Man’s  sense  of 
dignity:  the  need  for  the  esteem  of 
others,  the  instinct  for  survival,  the 
desire  for  security,  and  the  social  in¬ 
stinct. 

Rank  and  File  Can  Help 

Securing  the  cooperation  of  the  rank 
and  file  is  essential  to  expense  control, 
William  F.  Jacob,  Executive  Control¬ 
ler  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  point- 
etl  out.  In  presenting  a  report  for  the 
Baltimore  group  of  controllers  on  the 
subject  of  the  expense  biulget,  he 
urged  education  of  those  below  execu¬ 
tive  level.  When  they  understand  how 
many  dollars  of  extra  sales  are  needed 
to  offset  each  dollar  of  wasted  expense, 
they  will  cooperate  more  fidly,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  Delegating  responsibility  for 
various  items  of  expense  also  has  a 
good  psychological  effect  in  holding 
the  figures  down. 

To  keep  buyers  alert  to  the  effect  of 
transportation  costs  upon  their  mark¬ 
on,  the  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution  of  Salt  Lake  City  requires 
them  to  estimate  transportation 
charges  on  each  invoice  and  then  fig¬ 
ure  the  markon  percentage.  J.  H. 
•Alleman,  Controller,  reported  for  this 
store. 

Floor  Marking  of  Merchandise 

The  actual  physical  task  of  marking 
the  merchandise  has  its  effect,  too.  Max 
Heller,  Managing  Director  of  L.  Sam- 
ler,  Inc.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  described  the 
system  of  floor  marking  used  in  his 
store  and  pointed  out  that  both  buyer 


and  salespeople  review  the 
chandise  when  they  do  the  marking, 

I'he  use  of  floor  marking  allows  cer- 
tain  loopholes,  Mr.  Heller  admitted, 
but  he  considers  it  better  to  know  that  - 
the  Iooj)holes  exist  and  to  guard  | 
against  them,  than  to  expect  a  central 
marking  operation  to  be  perfect  mere¬ 
ly  Itecause  it  is  central  marking. 

Occasional  clutter  in  the  ilepart- 
ment,  and  the  necessity  for  frequent 
spot  checks,  are  part  of  the  cost  of  floor 
marking.  On  the  asset  side  are  speed, 
more  effective  use  of  people,  ami  the 
very  important  psychological  benefits 
that  accrue  from  handling  each  piece 
of  new  merchandise  right  in  the  de¬ 
partment  where  it  will  be  sold. 

Buyers  take  a  band  in  the  Accounts 
Payable  work,  in  an  effort  to  keep  stock  J 
shortages  to  a  minimum  at  Lord’s,  I 
Evanston.  E.  M.  Brock,  Second  Vice  \ 
President  and  Controller,  said  that  the 
buyers  in  his  store  check  their  depart¬ 
mental  sheets  in  the  Accounts  Payable 
Division,  to  make  sure  they  have  not 
been  charged  with  merchandise  for 
other  tlepartments. 

Stock  Control  Systems 

Education  as  well  as  enforcement  are 
needed  in  installing  a  basic  stock  con¬ 
trol,  said  .\.  Klabor,  Controller  and 
Treasurer  of  Wallach’s  ten  New  York 
stores.  Their  system  treats  staple  and 
style  merchandise  differently.  Staples 
are  compared  weekly  with  a  basic  stock 
figure,  and  inventories  are  brought  to 
approximately  the  basic  amount. 
Flexibility  makes  the  system  fit  chang¬ 
ing  conditions;  in  return,  it  yields  in¬ 
formation  with  which  to  study  trends 
and  plan  ahead. 

.-\t  Kresge’s,  in  Newark,  the  furni¬ 
ture  warehouse  operation  described  by 
Jack  .\ckerman.  Manager  of  Service 
Operations  Divisions,  calls  for  a  lo¬ 
cator  card  for  each  piece.  These  cards 
are  kept  in  the  warehouse  office  and 
tell  where  each  piece  has  been  stored: 
they  permit  the  oldest  piece  to  be 
shipped  first,  and  enable  shippjers  to 
select  complete  sets  of  case  goods  from 
a  single  original  shipment.  Another 
card  system  flags  low  stocks  of  staples 
and  alerts  the  buyer. 

At  .Alexander’s  in  the  Bronx,  a  sys¬ 
tem  described  by  George  Wohlpart, 
Controller,  requires  five  copies  to  Ite 
made  of  the  receiving  apron.  One  goes 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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By  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  C.P.A. 

louche,  Niven,  Bailey  X:  Smart 
New  York  (litv 


STOCK  RECORDS  iir 


THI  inventory  ly|je  of  unit  con¬ 
trol  is  the  method  whereby  the 
unit  sales  of  specific  items  are  tleter- 
mined  by  taking  jieriotlic  inventories. 
It  is  applicable  to  more  tlepartments 
than  either  the  salescheck  method  or 
the  stub  method,  which  were  tlescribed 
in  the  preceding  two  articles.  The 
salescheck  type  of  control,  we  have 
seen,  covers  “big  ticket”  items;  sales 
of  these  items  are  entered  on  the  stock 
records  by  using  a  copy  of  the  sales¬ 
check.  The  stub  tyjae  of  control  is 
found  mainly  in  ready-to-wear  and  re¬ 
lated  departments;  it  utilizes  a  stub 
from  the  price  ticket  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
cording  the  unit  sales. 

In  many  stores,  all  “big  ticket”  items 
as  well  as  ready-to-wear  and  accessories 
are  controlled  by  salescheck  or  stub 
methwls,  or  variations  of  these  meth¬ 
ods,  but  the  rest  of  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  controlled  or  is  con¬ 
trolled  otdy  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
merchandise  in  these  stores  is  not 
under  systematic  control,  although  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  stock 
records  are  probably  as  great  as  those 
in  the  other  departments. 


the  Medium  Volume  Store 
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Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  condition 
is  that  items  such  as  domestics, 
blankets,  notions,  stationery  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  are  neither  so  volatile  as 
ready-to-wear  and  accessories,  nor  do 
they  present  the  warehousing  and  ser¬ 
vice  problems  encountered  in  appli¬ 
ances  and  furniture.  VV'hatever  the 
cause,  the  failure  to  expand  unit  con¬ 
trol  into  these  areas  on  a  definite, 
planned  basis,  probably  results  in  lost 
sales  because  of  depleted  assortments 
of  wanted  merchandise,  and  in  re¬ 
duced  turnover  and  higher  markdowns 
because  of  excessive  investment  in  un¬ 
wanted  merchandise. 

The  inventory  method  of  unit  con¬ 
trol  is  intended  to  assist  the  store  in 
determining  the  proper  relationship 


of  stock  to  sales  for  individual  items. 
It  takes  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  merchandise  on  hand  and  on  order, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
place  an  order  and  to  obtain  delivery. 
This  goal,  of  course,  is  no  different 
from  that  of  the  salescheck  or  the  stub 
methods,  but  it  is  accomplished  in  a 
manner  which  is  different  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  items  so  controlled. 
In  determining  the  sales  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  |>eriod,  the  formula  is  simple:  on 
hand  at  beginning  of  period,  plus  re¬ 
ceipts,  minus  on  hand  at  end  of  peri¬ 
od,  equals  sales. 

An  important  factor  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  the  determination  of  “cover¬ 
age,”  that  is,  the  number  of  weeks’ 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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UNIT  CONTROL  -  INVENTORY  METHOD 


ADDED  POWER  for  m 


A  ROUND  the  Hotel  Statler  in  De- 
troit  the  password  was  “Save  and 
Produce”.  NRDG.Vs  Store  \lanage- 
nient  and  Personnel  Groups’  Mid-Year 
Clonference  was  in  session  and  muscle- 
ing  into  the  spotlight  on  the  program 
were  three  bustling  problems  which 
were  getting  full  conference  discussion 
for  the  first  time.  The  three  grade- 
makers,  store  protection,  maintenance 
and  housekeeping  and  employee  com¬ 
pensation  methods.  These  three,  added 
to  a  full  area  of  major  management 
and  personnel  problems,  gave  confer¬ 
ence  members  additional  testing 
ground  on  which  to  try  their  weapons 
for  the  battle  of  expense  savings  and 
increased  production.  During  the 
three  day  run  of  the  conference,  a  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  executives  moved  onto 
that  ground  as  observers  and  partici¬ 
pants. 

The  Business  Outlook 

For  Oscar  Webber,  president  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  1950  had  the  look 
of  a  real  problem  year,  one  that  would 
be  a  challenge  to  retailers,  taxing  their 
utmost  efforts  to  maintain  sales  and 
profits.  Webber  stressed  the  seriousness 
of  the  small  margin  of  profit  which 
1949  yielded  and  said  that  the  hope  of 
sustaining  profits  lay  in  the  operating 
exfjense  end  of  retailing  rather  than 
in  merchandising  activities  which  were 
subject  to  intense  com{)etition  between 
stores.  Webber  reviewed  some  of  the 
things  which  he  said  can  and  must  be 
done  from  the  operating  end  to  meet 
the  current  challenge.  On  his  list:  fur¬ 
ther  progress  in  mechanization:  great¬ 
er  attention  to  work  simplification, 
elimination  of  frills  in  customer  ser¬ 
vices  and  a  more  realistic  analysis  and 
control  of  personnel  expense.  The 
latter  he  cited  as  the  single  factor  offer¬ 
ing  the  greatest  potential  in  cutting 
exjjenses  and  maintaining  profits. 

Dr.  j.  Philip  Wernette,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Uni¬ 


At  the  Store  Management  Group’s  mid-year 
meeting  in  Detroit,  Fred  W.  Wilkens  of  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Group  succeeding  Robert  F.  .Abell,  The 
Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  1.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  board  are:  Read  Jenkins,  The  J. 

L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  First  Vice-Chairman:  C. 

Virgil  Martin,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

Second  Vice-Chairman;  Randall  Buckingham, 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  R.  E.  Cope¬ 
land,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia: 

Charles  W.  Garrison,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo; 

H.  E.  Glave,  Thalhimers,  Richmond;  George 

Kyte,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford;  S.  J.  Leask,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  P.  W.  Schaefer,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago:  John  W. 
Sheldon,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Z.  M.  Sykes,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  .Atlanta  and  ,A.  J. 
Utz,  James  McCreery  8c  Co.,  New  York. 


Fred  W.  Wilkens 


versity  of  Michigan,  took  a  somew'hat 
more  optimistic  point  of  view  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  business  outlook.  Sales 
would  be  higher  this  year  than  last, 
thought  Wernette,  and  profits  also 
would  be  higher  than  1949  but  less 
than  1948.  He  foresaw  continued 
healthy  consumer  spending  for  mer¬ 
chandise  generally  and  particularly 
for  new  homes  and  automobiles.  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenses,  he  anticipated,  will 
continue  to  increase  but  taxes  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  lowered  somew'hat,  thus 
resulting  in  deficit  financing  which  he 
felt  would  continue  for  some  time. 

Recruiting  and  Training 

From  Fred  jaeger,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  Rike-Kumler,  Dayton,  came  a 
demonstration  of  the  visual  approach 
which  he  is  using  effectively  in  recruit¬ 
ing  high  school  and  college  stiulents 
for  his  store.  Feeling  that  retailing  was 
behind  industry  in  getting  its  storv 
across  to  would  be  executives,  in 
schools  and  colleges,  Jaeger  made  and 
developed  within  the  store  a  series  of 
colored  glass  slitles  to  show  the 
students  both  what  kind  of  store  Rike- 


Kumler  is  and  the  kind  of  city  in  which 
it  is  located.  This  method  he  found 
effective  in  attracting  more  and  better 
students  for  interview  purposes.  Such 
visual  slides,  Jaeger  stressed,  could  be 
made  w’ithout  professional  assistance 
and  very  inexpensively  by  almost  any 
store. 

Employee  training  both  at  the  ini¬ 
tial  and  indoctrination  level  and  at 
the  executive  level  was  presented  by 
Marjorie  Brinton,  training  director  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  and  Marion  L. 
Gordon,  training  director  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  respectively.  Each  outlined 
in  detail  the  thorough  and  extensive 
training  courses  which  her  store  uses. 
Describing  still  another  approach  to 
the  training  problem,  Mrs.  Lois  Greg¬ 
ory  l,era,  assistant  divisional  superin¬ 
tendent  of  selling  services  of  R.  H. 
Macy,  told  of  the  program  they  initi¬ 
ated,  whereby  employees  told  manage¬ 
ment  how  to  sell  effectively. 

.Another  presentation  dealt  with 
training  employees  in  job  attitude,  the 
commentator,  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Smith, 
Supervisor  of  Retail  Merchandise 
Training  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
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iffRODUCTION  PUSH 

By  George  L.  Plant 

Munuger,  Suire  Management  Group.  NRDGA 


Looking  to  make  new  gains  in  expense  savings  and  to 
step  up  production,  store  managers  and  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  find  no  shortage  of  progressive  methods,  procedures 
and  ideas  up  for  consideration  at  their  mid-year  convention. 


Education.  Mrs.  Smith  discussed  the 
effective  use  of  a  manual  recently  de¬ 
veloped  by  C'.harles  Stech  of  New  York 
on  “Secrets  of  Job  Success.”  This 
manual  lists  some  eighty  cpiestions  on 
jo!)  attitude  calling  for  preferred  an¬ 
swers  which  may  be  handled  on  a  con¬ 
ference  l)asis  with  direct  employee  par¬ 
ticipation.  Both  stores  and  schools 
have  found  it  to  be  an  effective  means 
of  directing  employees  in  the  right  at¬ 
titude  on  the  jof)  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit  as  well  as  that  of  management. 

One  of  the  highlights  from  the  train¬ 
ing  point  of  view  was  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company’s 
“Line  and  Color  Training  for  Ready- 
to-Wear”  as  tlemonstrated  by  Nfrs. 
Dorothy  Drake.  This  presentation  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  transparencies  and 
overlays  on  which  various  silhouettes 
and  fashion  trends  could  be  easily  il¬ 
lustrated.  so  arranged  and  presented 
as  not  to  be  out-dated. 

Management  Operation 

l  echnical  presentations  in  the  store 
management  field  included:  A  discus¬ 
sion  bv  Frank  Clements  of  workroom 
iiuentives  which  have  been  tlevelojied 
hy  Lansl)urgh  &  Bro.  in  Washington: 
some  of  the  mechanization  of  non-sell¬ 
ing  activities  as  achieved  by  the  Ed. 
Schuster  Co.  in  Milwaukee  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  S.  J.  Wheelock;  and  a  re¬ 
vamping  of  wrapping  and  packing  fa¬ 
cilities  in  B.  .Altman  Companv  as  de¬ 


scribed  by  Richard  D.  Elwell,  McKin- 
sey  &  Company,  New  York.  Featured 
also  was  a  discussion  by  C.  Lyman 
Haswell,  General  Traffic  Manager  of 
•Allied  Department  Stores,  New  York, 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  which  has  occurred  during 
the  past  several  years.  Haswell  {minted 
out  that  because  trans|)ortation  costs 
are  included  in  merchandising  ex- 
f)ense,  it  is  an  area  which  is  too  fre- 
ttuently  overlooked  by  both  merchan¬ 
dising  and  management  executives  and 
one  that  offers  great  {lotential  in  reduc¬ 
ing  exjjenses  in  the  months  ahead.  Still 
another  management  |>resentation  was 
the  discussion  of  modern  merchandise 
handling  in  the  J.  L.  Hudson  ware¬ 
house,  by  George  R.  Bell,  Assistant 
.Service  Sujjerintendent. 

Stock  Shortages  and  Store  Protection 

For  the  first  time  on  the  Convention 
program  major  consideration  was  giv¬ 
en  to  the  {jroblem  of  store  {irotection 
aiul  its  relation  to  stock  shortages.  The 
legal  asfjects  of  what  actually  consti¬ 
tute  a  theft  were  outlined  bv  Ral|)h 
Garl)er,  Chief  .Assistant  Prosecuting 
-Attorney  for  Wavne  Countv,  Michi¬ 
gan.  From  Mrs.  Marion  C.  Hunter. 
Chief  of  the  Women’s  Division  of  the 
Detroit  Police  De{>artment,  came  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  motivates  children 
and  teen-agers  to  steal.  .She  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  stores  working  closely 
with  police  departments  to  correct 


home  conditions  which  are  res|x)nsible 
for  much  of  the  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  was  followeil  by  an  active  {lanel 
discussion  of  {irotection  jnoblems 
which  raisetl  such  controversial  issues 
as  how  inudi  should  be  s|)ent  for 
{jrotection  and  how  do  you  measure 
it;  what  {iroductivity,  if  any,  should  be 
ex|)ected  from  store  detectives;  anil 
closer  rooj)eration  Itetween  the  {irotec- 
tion  and  inventory  shortage  division. 

Store  Maintenance 

.Another  [)anel  |)ursued  detail  jjrob- 
lems  of  efficient  store  maintenance  anil 
housekee|)ing  which  was  characterized 
by  the  free  exchange  of  information  on 
many  s|)ecific  types  of  equi|mient  and 
su{){)lies,  including  motorized  sweej)- 
ers  and  snow  |)lows,  special  cleaning 
ilevices,  mechanical  balers,  conveyors, 
etc.  The  {lanel  also  ex|)loretl  the  ail- 
vantages  of  area  versus  groiqi  clean¬ 
ing:  day  versus  night  cleaning:  ade¬ 
quacy  of  night  {jrotection  and  many 
similar  {iroblems. 

Supervision 

One  of  the  outstanding  hits  of  the 
Convention  was  the  talk  on  group  dy¬ 
namics  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cantor, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
.Sociology  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
in  which  he  ex|)loretl  both  the  nature 
of  human  relations  in  retailing  and 
the  develo|)ment  of  supervisors  who 
will  better  understand  what  constitutes 
em{)lovee  morale  anil  therebv  imi>rove 
the  quality  of  siqjervision.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  income  or  wages  was 
not  necessarilv  the  most  important 
motivation  of  the  em{>lovee,  he  stressed 
very  strongly  the  fact  that  suiiervisors 
cannot  learn  about  the  needs  of  others 
unless  and  until  they  first  learn  about 
themselves. 

Further  em|)hasis  on  siqiervisory 
training  was  given  bv  C.  C>.  L  ine,  |)er- 
sonnel  ilirector  of  The  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland,  who  iliscussed  anil  illus- 
trateil  the  conference  methoil  of  leail- 
ershij)  as  used  effectively  in  his  own 
store. 

Related  to  this  was  the  very  informa¬ 
tive  {jresentation  on  “Communicating 
Effectively  with  Your  Emplovees”  as 
given  by  Daniel  Rochforil  of  the  em- 
{jloyee  relations  department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Fall  Fashion  Conference 

By  Nova  Eisnor 

Directur  of  Merchandising  Publications,  Merchandising  Division 


Merchandising  Division  members,  in  conference,  study 
angles  for  big  revival  of  fur  business;  advise  strong 
store  support  of  manufacturers'  fashion  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  in  fabrics,  intimate  apparel  and  accessories;  stress 
coordination  of  these  departments  with  ready-to-wear. 


k  COURAGEOUS,  enthusiastic 
store  presentation  o£  the  fall  fash¬ 
ion  story,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  co¬ 
ordination,  is  planned  by  members  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Fall  Fashion  Conference  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  on  June 
13  and  14.  In  sessions  devoted  to  ready- 
to-wear,  furs,  accessories,  intimate  ap¬ 
parel  and  piece  goods,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  buyers  signified 
their  intention  of  capitalizing  to  the 
full  on  product  improvement  and  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  of  manufacturers: 
agreed  that  aggressive  fashion  presen¬ 
tations  would  be  their  liest  assurance 
of  satisfactory  profits. 

FURS 

Under  retiring  Group  Chairman 
Joel  Isaacs,  of  Hahne  &  Co.,  Newark, 
and  the  incumbent  Vice-chairman,  I). 
Dragonetti,  Julius  Garfinckel  &:  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  fur  meeting 
heard  Benjamin  Lichtenstein  blue¬ 
print  the  building  of  a  successful  fur 
promotion.  Lichtenstein,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Russeks  Fifth  Avenue,  em¬ 
phasized  that  a  successful  fur  business 
<le|K*nds  upon  consistent  promotion, 
not  u|x)n  a  twice-a-year  sales  effort. 


and  covered  the  various  appeals  by 
which  the  customer’s  interest  in  furs 
can  f>e  maintained  throughout  the 
year  with  the  single  exception  of  July, 
when  “it’s  almost  impossible  to  sell 
anything  other  than  bathing  suits.’’ 

Warning  merchants  that  they  can 
not  depend  too  heavily  ufxm  a  lifting 
of  the  luxury  tax  on  furs  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  point  this  year,  Lichtenstein  coun- 
seletl  gootl  basic  merchandising  as  a 
first  step  to  volume  success.  He  urged 
stores  to  be  flexible  about  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  tradition  of  the  August  Fur 
Sale:  “If  you  can  not  have  a  legitimate 
August  fur  sale,  don’t  have  one.’’  Good 
value  can  be  offered  through  many  de¬ 
vices,  saiil  he— through  lower  markon, 
through  very  early  buying  (gambling 
on  judgment  in  selection  in  order  to 
get  somewhat  lower  cost  prices),  or 
through  persuading  the  manufacturer 
to  give  special  values  for  the  sale  event. 

l.ichtenstein  also  expanded  on  the 
importance  of  running  “items,”  rather 
than  miscellaneous  “group  specials.” 
“1  feel,”  he  declared,  “that  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  the  item  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants.  You  advertise  your  l>est-sell- 
ing  price  range,  your  best-selling  mer- 
( haiulise.  Let  your  fur  customers  know 


you  have  the  coat  they  want  at  the 
price  they  want  at  the  time  they  want 
to  buy,  and  tell  them  through  the 
right  media.” 

The  important  subject,  “Let’s  Re¬ 
establish  Customer  Confidence  in 
Furs,”  was  dealt  with  by  four  speakers, 
each  able  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a 
specialized  viewpoint:  Max  Bachrach, 
fur  consultant:  Meyer  Cogan,  fur  buy¬ 
er  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn: 
Herman  Eisen,  fur  buyer  of  Lit  Bros.. 
Philadelphia,  and  the  incoming  V'ice- 
chairman  of  the  Fur  Council,  D. 
Dragonetti. 

Cogan  stressed,  first,  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  basic  fashion  trend  and 
how  the  details  of  fur  styling  tie  in 
with  the  larger  fashion  picture:  then 
the  necessity  for  getting  the  story  across 
to  everyone  concerned— sales  staff,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  display  depart¬ 
ment,  and  finally  the  customer.  “The 
customer  certainly  is  not  buying  that 
fur  item  as  an  isolated  piece  of  some¬ 
thing  in  her  wardrobe,”  he  reminded 
his  listeners. 

Bachrach  analyzed  the  angle  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  customer.  I'he  purchase  of 
a  fur  item  nowadays  is  something  on 
which  the  entire  family  is  consulted, 
he  explained:  this  makes  it  more  neces 
sary  than  ever  to  do  creative  selling- 
informative  selling,  so  that  the  custom¬ 
er  will  feel  able  to  justify  her  purchase 
if  questions  should  be  raised  by  other 
members  of  the  family.  This,  he  said, 
means  explaining  why  it  is  fashion- 
right  and  value-right,  and  above  all. 
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right  for  her  individually. 

Eisen,  analyzing  the  means  by  which 
one  store  which  needed  to  build  up 
customer  confidence  in  its  fur  depart¬ 
ment,  achieved  the  desired  end,  de¬ 
cried  the  tendency  of  some  stores  to¬ 
ward  wild  exaggeration  in  advertising 
claims.  More  effective,  said  he,  is  ex¬ 
aggerated  attention  to  standards  in  the 
merchandise  offered.  A  careful  inspec¬ 
tion,  attested  by  a  stamped  inspection 
tag,  wins  customer  confidence,  he  said. 
Eisen  also  suggested  the  advisability 
of  a  liberal  adjustment  policy,  with  ad¬ 
justments  made  right  on  the  selling 
floor.  “There  is  nothing  more  irritat¬ 
ing,  more  confidence-destroying,  than 
to  send  the  customer  to  the  floor  super¬ 
intendent,  to  the  adjustment  manager, 
and  so  on— giving  her  a  run-around.” 
Eisen  neatly  summed  up  the  building 
of  customer  confidence  in  his  closing 
advice;  “Buy  right,  sell  right,  service 
right.” 

Dragonetti,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  assemblage  to  the  beauty  and 
smartness  of  today’s  fur  styles,  con- 
chided,  “1  think  we  should  conduct 
ourselves  as  merchants  and  furriers, 
and  forget  the  razzle-dazzle  business.” 

At  a  show  of  fur  garments  staged  by 
the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers, 
Louis  |.  White  of  Lou  White  Inc., 
explained  that  the  AFM  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long-range  publicity  plan, 
involving  expenditure  of  much  time, 
effort  and  mdnev.  “With  this  publici¬ 
ty  program,  we  ho|je  to  stimulate  de¬ 
mand;  but  it  is  up  to  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  to  make  the  sale.  The  w’hole  pro¬ 
gram  means  nothing  if  the  point-of- 
sale  effort  falls  flat,”  he  stated. 

FABRICS 

Featured  sf>eaker  at  the  Piece  Goods 
meeting  was  George  Tolly,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  the  Milium  Division 
of  Deering  Milliken  Go.,  New  York; 
his  subject,  “What  Will  Milium  Mean 
to  the  Piece  Goods  Department?”  This 
new  scientific  development  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  any 
garment  without  increasing  its  weight. 

Jolly  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
porosity  of  Milium  fabrics,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  boily  to  “breathe”  normally. 
He  outlined  the  wide  field  of  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  new  development,  but 
stressed  that  these  applicat'ons  and 
their  promotion  will  be  carefully  con¬ 


trolled,  to  avoid  any  danger  of  over¬ 
selling  the  new  development  or  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  be  applied  by  any  but 
the  most  scrupulous  manufacturers. 

A  fashion  show  featuring  twenty 
selectetl  fabrics  which  are  expected  to 
be  outstanding  for  Fall,  was  jjresented 
jointly  by  Advance  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.; 
Butterick  Co.,  Inc.;  McCall  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 
Miss  Jeanne  Pierre,  Fashion  Director 
of  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  w'as  commentator.  In  introtluc- 
ing  Miss  Pierre  and  the  show,  Arthur 
Wingate,  Bloomingdale’s  piece  goods 
buyer  and  Chairman  of  NRDG.X’s 
Piece  Cioods  Group,  emphasized  the 
importance  that  fashion  has  come  to 
exercise  in  the  promotion  of  piece 
goods,  and  enumerated  the  many  pro¬ 
motion  tie-ins  made  available  by  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  in  their  advertising 
anti  editorial  coverage.  Over  25  mil¬ 
lion  readers  are  credited  to  the  fashion 
section  of  the  consumer  press,  Win¬ 
gate  explained,  and  no  store  can  afford 
to  overlook  so  powerful  an  avenue  of 
contact  with  the  consumer.  He  there¬ 
fore  urged  retailers  to  use  these  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  tie-ins  as  promo¬ 
tion  “handed  to  the  retailer  on  a  silver 
platter.” 

INTIMATE  APPAREL 

Chairman  Joseph  J.  Knowles,  vice- 
president  of  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
in  opening  the  Intimate  Apparel 
Group  session,  outlined  the  progress 
of  the  Intimate  Apparel  Group  in  its 
brief  18  months  of  existence.  The  pub¬ 
licity  and  management  support  which 
intimate  apparel  formerly  lacked,  is 
being  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Group,  he  stated.  Knowles  pointed  to 
an  achievement,  in  that  five  lingerie 
market  openings  or  showings  have  now 
been  set,  with  the  objective  of  stimu¬ 
lating  publicity  interest  and  designing 
effort,  and  bringing  buyers  more  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  lingerie  market  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  new 
things  on  all  of  the  major  lines. 

Knowles  also  reviewed  the  findings 
of  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  with  respect 
to  “Balanced  Merchandising  of  Knit 
and  Woven  Intimate  Apparel.”  (Sur¬ 
vey  findings  appear  on  Page  27  in  this 
issue.)  Knitted  underwear,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  a  purely  utilitarian  classi¬ 


fication,  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  nylon 
knits,  he  explained,  and  now  it  falls 
into  the  classification  of  fashion  lin¬ 
gerie.  Merchants  must  be  alert  to  such 
changes,  and  make  re(|uired  modifica¬ 
tions  of  their  own  merchandising  and 
promotion  policies,  he  concluded. 

The  problem  covered  by  the  survey 
was  the  subject  of  a  panel  discussion. 
Panel  members  w’ere;  H.  V.  Ehler,  di¬ 
visional  merchandise  manager.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Hazle 
Gaston,  advertising  manager  of 
Corette,  Inc.,  New  York;  Myrtle  Par- 
sell,  lingerie  buyer,  Lansburgh  &  Bro., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Helen  Theis, 
divisional  merchandise  manager  of  in¬ 
timate  apparel,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corporation,  New'  York.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  nylon  knit  now 
sharply  challenges  woven  lingerie,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  merchandise 
these  two  categories  together.  It  was 
conceded  that  there  are  both  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages,  but  that  the 
former  outweigh  the  latter.  Personnel 
problems  are  involved,  but  customer 
service  and  satisfaction  must  override 
these.  It  w'as  suggested  that  one  mer¬ 
chandise  head  handle  both  merchan¬ 
dise  classifications,  and  that  the  same 
salespeople  sell  both  types,  but  that  if 
necessary,  two  buyers  be  retained  to 
buy  in  the  two  markets.  In  general  it 
was  agreed  that  the  main  floor  lingerie 
section  has  its  place,  but  that  it  should 
be  run  as  a  budget  operation,  on  an 
in-and-out  basis— not  with  a  complete 
assortment;  in  other  words,  an  item 
operation  largely. 

FASHION  COORDINATION 

In  still  another  feature  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  a  fashion  show  illustrating  the 
coordination  of  foundationwear,  un¬ 
derwear  and  outerwear,  was  jointly 
presented  by  the  Lingerie  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  The  Negligee 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the 
Corset  &:  Brassiere  .\ssociation  of 
.\merica.  Commentator  was  Constance 
Woodworth,  fashion  editor  of  Flair 
Magazine.  .\  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  presentation  of  a  number  of  new 
promotional  style  items  in  the  lingerie 
category;  for  example,  a  paprika  red 
slip  with  a  dickey  top,  for  wear  with 
suits;  cocktail  separates,  with  a  top  that 
{Continued  on  pa(>e  18) 
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H(»W  STORES  MERCHANDISE  KNIT  AND  WOVEN 

INTIMATE  APPAREL 

By  Margaret  Gitto 

Executive  Secretary,  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  Merchandising  Division 


IN  recent  months,  a  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  change  has  affected  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  of  under¬ 
wear  and  lingerie  classifications.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  new  nylon  knits,  which  have  lifted 
the  knitwear  category  from  its  purely 
utilitarian  position  to  the  status  of  a 
high  fashion  item.  Today,  the  major 
part  of  the  knit  business  is  done  on 
nylon,  and  the  merchandise  sharply 
challenges  the  position  of  woven  lin¬ 
gerie.  The  customer  has  shown  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  she  likes  its 
magic  combination  of  clinging  soft¬ 
ness,  lightness,  delicacy  of  texture  and 
color,  easy  washability,  quick  drying, 
and  iron  durability. 

The  new'  situation  necessitates  new 
attitudes,  policies  and  practices,  and 
the  abandonment  of  some  of  those 
which  have  become  traditional  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Some  of  these  new 
approaches  were  outlined  by  Joseph  J. 
Knowles,  Chainnan  of  the  Intimate 
Apparel  Group,  during  the  Mid-June 
Conference  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  and  by  the  members  of  a  panel 
which  discussed  the  problem. 

The  consensus  at  that  meeting  was 
to  the  effect  that  knitted  underwear 
now  really  is  lingerie  and  should  be 
merchandised  along  with  woven  lin¬ 
gerie.  Departments,  though  separate, 
should  be  neighboring,  adjoining  if 
possible.  Although,  because  of  the 
present  continuance  of  two  separate 
markets,  it  might  be  well  to  retain 
two  buyers,  salespeople  should  sell 
between  two  departments,  and  there 
should  be  but  one  merchandise  man¬ 
ager. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  would 
be  advisable  if  possible  to  combine  the 
knitted  and  woven  into  one  upstairs 
fashion  department.  .Among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  mentioned  in  connection 


with  the  proposed  combination  were 
better  assortment  for  the  customer,  in¬ 
creased  total  sales,  customer  experi¬ 
ence,  economy  of  operation,  depart¬ 
mental  unity,  better  buying  (the  buy¬ 
er  will  be  able  to  compare  values). 

However,  certain  disadvantages 
were  conceded.  Those  were:  possible 
detriment  to  sales  in  one  or  another 
category,  possible  loss  of  main  floor 
sales,  a  “buyership  problem”,  more 
complex  record  keeping,  elimination 
of  desirable  interdepartmental  compe¬ 
tition,  space  limitations,  danger  of  du¬ 
plication  of  types,  or  of  overcondensa¬ 
tion  of  assortment,  and  the  tendency 
for  both  buyers  and  salespeople  to 
concentrate  effort  on  the  easiest  sel¬ 
lers,  automatically  depriving  “second- 
ranking”  items  of  their  chance  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  sales  and  profit. 

I'he  crux  of  the  matter  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  ideal  of  gcxxl  customer 
service.  Customers  looking  for  lin¬ 
gerie  now  desire  to  be  shown  knitted 
nylons  and  wovens,  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  possible  at  the  same  place,  so 
that  a  comparison  of  styling  and  value 
can  be  made. 

The  suggestion  was  offered  that  the 
main  floor  department  (or  budget  de¬ 
partment)  be  maintained  as  before, 
but  largely  on  a  quick-in,  quick-out 
basis  of  item  promotions,  to  cash  in 
on  impulse  appeal  and  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  customers  whose  primary 
object  necessarily  must  be  economy. 

Following  is  Part  I  of  an  analysis  of 
the  results  of  a  survey  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  among  94  representative  stores  of 
$5,000,000  or  more  yearly  volume.  It 
throws  considerable  light  on  current 
practice,  and  also  illumines  the  areas  in 
which  a  management  alert  to  changes 
must  begin  to  reorientate  a  store’s 
thinking  to  accord  with  the  new  facts. 


A  Slight  Majority  of  Stores  Merchan¬ 
dise  Woven  and  Knit  Lingerie 
in  Separate  Departments 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  sell  knit  lingerie  lines  and  woven 
lingerie  lines  in  separate  departments. 
The  remaining  44  per  cent  sell  them 
in  the  same  department. 

LOCATION 

Where  Knit  and  Woven  Lines  Are 
Merchandised  Separately,  Most  Stores 
Locate  the  Knit  Department  on  the 
Main  Floor,  the  Woven  Department 
on  the  Second  Floor 

Of  the  53  stores  which  merchandise 
knit  and  woven  lines  separately,  the 
knit  department  is  located  on  the  main 
floor  in  34  stores  or  64  per  cent.  The 
second  floor  was  cited  as  the  other  lo¬ 
cation  used  most  frequently.  Where 
located  on  the  main  floor,  the  knit  de¬ 
partment  is  adjacent  to  notions  and 
fashion  accessories  in  the  majority  of 
stores.  In  upstairs  departments,  the 
knit  section  is  adjacent  to  woven  lin¬ 
gerie,  negligees,  and  housecoats. 

Woven  lines  are  located  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  in  28  or  53  p>er  cent  of  the 
stores  merchandising  knit  and  woven 
lines  separately.  Third  floor  and  main 
floor  locations  are  next  most  frequent¬ 
ly  used.  Where  located  on  the  main 
floor,  woven  lingerie  is  adjacent  to 
knit  lines  in  every  instance.  In  up¬ 
stairs  departments  the  woven  section 
is  adjacent  to  corsets,  negligees,  house¬ 
coats,  daytime  dresses,  and  house- 
dresses  in  the  majority  of  stores. 

Where  knit  and  woven  lines  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  same  floor,  they  are  ad¬ 
jacent  in  all  but  one  store  reporting. 
Replies  to  the  question,  “Do  the  de¬ 
partments  have  separate  buyers?”  were 
equally  divided,  affirmative  and  nega¬ 
tive.  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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FASHION  AND  FAIR  TRADE  AT 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  CLINIC 


IN  Chicago  last  month,  home  furnish- 

ings  executives  gathered  for  a  one- 
day  clinic  sponsored  by  NRDGA’s 
Home  Furnishings  and  Appliance 
Group.  They  were  told  by  L.  W.  Strat¬ 
ton,  divisional  vice  president  of  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  that  they  are  dealing,  at 
long  last,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
customers  who  are  as  keenly  fashion¬ 
conscious  as  they  have  always  been  in 
the  ready-to-wear  field,  and  equally 
well  informed.  These  customers,  said 
Stratton,  have  a  fine  knowledge  of 
proper  home  furnishings  coordination 
and  good  understanding  of  basic  con¬ 
struction.  Because  of  these  advances 
in  customer  knowledge,  he  reasoned, 
the  trend  to  better-made,  style-right 
merchandise  is  gathering  momentum 
and  standards  of  quality  are  improv¬ 
ing:  there  are  fewer  complaints  fiom 
customers  and  the  number  of  returns 
is  being  reduced.  Added  up,  said 
Stratton,  it  means  that  customer  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  home  furnishings  indus¬ 
try  will  grow  because  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  chances  of  buying  quality 
merchandise  are  far  greater  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

How  to  Double  Volume 

Turning  to  the  television  and  ma  jor 
appliance  phase  of  home  furnishings, 
the  Clinic  heard  B.  B.  Zients,  vice 
president  of  City  Stores,  tell  how  this 
department  might  be  merchandised  for 
profit.  Zients  had  a  ten  point  pro¬ 
gram  which  he  said  contained  the 
most  important  considerations  for  up¬ 
ping  volume.  The  big  ten  retjuire- 
ments  on  the  Zients  list  were: 

1.  A  top  management  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  and  appliance  business  of 
the  store. 

2.  An  experienced,  hard-working, 
carefully  supervised  outside  sell¬ 
ing  organization. 

A  good,  honest,  aggressive  trade- 


in  program. 

I.  A  private  label  program  which 
could  be  sold  with  confidence. 

.5.  .An  incentive  compensation  plan 
to  stimulate  selling, 
fi.  A  major  effort  to  secure  exclusive 
or  highly  selective  franchises. 

7.  Competitive  credit  terms  which 
are  well  advertised. 

8.  The  operation  of  a  service  depart¬ 
ment  for  better,  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  service  than  competitors 
can  offer. 

9.  An  analysis  of  why  the  customer 
chooses  one  store  over  its  com¬ 
petitors. 

10.  Operation  under  a  rigid  and  ex¬ 
acting  budgetary  system  with  work 
planned  in  advance  to  allow  ad¬ 
vance  profit  planning:  decentral¬ 
ized  profit  responsibility  among 
department  executives. 

Each  of  these  ten,  said  Zients,  is 
worth  an  increase  in  volume  from  ten 
to  50  per  cent  or  a  total  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  per  cent  increase  in 
business. 

Two  Viewpoints  on  Fair  Trade 

Then  Zients  moved  into  the  fair 
trade  controversy.  ‘‘Our  kind  of  dy¬ 
namic  economy,”  he  said,  “does  not 
permit  that  a  seller  of  goods  shall  re¬ 
tain  control  of  his  goods  by  a  rigid 
price  system  after  he  parts  with  the 
merchandise.”  It  was  time,  he  thought, 
that  this  market  legislation  be  looked 
at  seriously  and  new  basic  philosophies 
conceived.  “Resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance,”  according  to  the  City  execu¬ 
tive,  “ought  to  rest  entirely  in  the 
manufacturer-dealer  partnership  in 
the  marketing  program.”  Retailers,  he 
pointed  out,  must  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  franchise  once  again 
a  valuable  piece  of  pro’ierty.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  a  franchise  in  a  trading 
area,  Zeints  concluded,  together  with 
a  strong  private  label  would  overcome 


all  questions  of  legislation,  and  price 
maintenance. 

Another  viewpioint  on  Fair  Trade 
came  from  Earl  Lifshey,  of  Retailing 
Daily.  Said  Lifshey,  Fair  Trade  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  consumer  because  “it 
helps  keep  intact  and  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order  the  kind  of  marketing  and 
merchandising  structure  which  has 
provided  more  and  better  goods  for 
more  people.”  For  the  manufacturer, 
said  Lifshey,  “it  protects  his  control  of 
his  equity  in  the  trade  mark”  so  that 
he  is  not  left  completely  at  the  “mer¬ 
chandising  mercy”  of  the  retailer.  And 
for  the  retailer,  he  said,  the  law  is  a 
protection  against  price  cutting  which 
would  dry  up  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  manufacturer’s  distribution. 

Dollars  in  Pre-Packs 

For  those  seeking  “profit”  advice. 
Hall  Young  Kaighin  of  Macy’s  Bureau 
of  Standards,  had  some  counsel  on  pre¬ 
packing  to  offer.  Said  Kaighin,  “Pre¬ 
packing  can  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  to  a  business.” 
The  pioneering  work  has  all  been  done 
according  to  Kaighin  and  there  are 
now  available  enough  types  of  satis¬ 
factory  packs  to  fill  almost  any  need. 
To  illustrate  the  extent  of  saving  pos¬ 
sible,  Kaighin  pointed  to  Macy’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter  of  “handling 
damages”  in  furniture  shop  work.  The 
amount  of  these  damages  eliminated 
by  adequate  pre-packs,  he  estimated, 
would  run  $30,000  for  a  year,  and  this 
while  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  handled  was  being  pre-packed. 
The  effort  to  secure  a  satisfactory  pre¬ 
pack  program  will  be  an  uphill  one 
all  the  way,  Kaighin  predicted.  The 
big  effort,  he  said,  will  be  to  get  manu¬ 
facturers  to  accept  the  fact  that  “as 
they  pack  so  the  customer  receives.” 
It  would  demand  concerted  pressure 
by  retailers,  the  Macy  executive 
warned,  but  its  success  would  mean 
substantial  savings  in  internal  costs. 
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An  imaginative,  humorous  but 
thoroughly  effective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  raising  a  store's  sell¬ 
ing  standards.  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop  with  ideas,  props  and  acting 
talent  all  home  grown,  staged  this 
intensive  better  selling  campaign, 
cited  by  NRDGA's  Personpel  Group 
as  a  good  example  of  progressive 
sales  training 


-Awo  EYfS 


A  more  detailed  version  of  the  selling 
techniques  stressed  in  the  Selling  Census 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Croup’s  "Personnel  Service.” 


New  Leaf  Answers  to  the  Better  Sell¬ 
ing  Census”,  were  handed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  quiz,  carrying  $500  in  cash 
prizes,  sought  the  answers  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  problem  selling  situations. 

Act  11  of  The  Census  opened  with 
some  new  props.  Cardboard  rose- 
colored  glasses  w'ent  to  all  the  spec¬ 
tators,  the  lens  labeled  “Better  Service” 
and  “Better  Selling”,  to  remind  of  the 
advisability  of  getting  the  customer’s 
angle  on  every  selling  situation.  Carry¬ 
ing  the  census  idea  a  step  further,  a 
series  of  skits  to  dramatize  questions 
taken  from  the  questionnaires  were 
acted  out  by  members  of  the  store  staff. 
For  each  situation  in  the  skits  handled 
badly  according  to  selling  standards, 
a  loud  raspberry  ish  horn  blast  ex¬ 
pressed  the  disapproval  of  the  census 
taker.  For  the  situation  well  handled 
by  the  salesperson,  a  large  camel  bell 
tolled.  Among  the  most  flagrant  sell¬ 
ing  wrongs  dramatized  in  this  f>ortion 
of  the  program  were  yawning,  gum 
chewing  and  nail  polishing. 

For  the  winners  of  the  Census  ques¬ 
tionnaire  contest  there  were  25  cash 
awards,  top  prize,  $100.  To  each  con¬ 
test  winner  went  a  Woodw'ard  &  Loth- 
rop  Census  Oscar,  a  china  rabbit,  ini¬ 
tialed  B.  S.  C.  * 

So  far  able  to  judge  only  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  contest  success  of  their  Cen¬ 
sus,  Woodward’s  training  department 
is  best  pleased  w'ith  the  reaction  of  one 
hard-bitten  veteran  of  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment.  To  his  buyer,  this  salesman  con¬ 
fided:  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years 
of  shoe  selling  he  was  glad  to  leave  the 
floor  to  look  in  on  a  store-sponsored 
presentation. 


laughs,  cash  prizes  and  some  high  claw 
amateur  acting. 

.\  rather  skeptical  sales  audience 
turned  up  for  the  first  performance 
to  be  greeted  by  the  m.c.  census  taker 
who  o|jened  by  shooting  sales  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  front  row  spectators.  Then 
a  change  of  pace,  and  a  message  from 
top  management  tying  public  relations 
to  the  art  of  selling.  Next  the  sand¬ 
wich  sign  act  came  on  to  show  that 
“salesmanship”  and  “service”  are  at 
the  hand-holding  stage.  Then  came 
the  hit  of  the  show,  “Mrs.  Customer” 
with  her  inevitable  packages,  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  audience,  exchanging 
opinions  with  the  census  taker  and  be¬ 
ing  serenaded  by  the  audience  with  a 
song  of  welcome  written  for  the  show. 


cabbage  jumped  into  the  spot- 
ITght  as  the  show  moved  into  the  “leaf¬ 
turning”  sequence.  Interest  centered 
on  leaves  which  were  captioned  with  a 
series  of  good  and  bad  selling  traits; 
the  brown  leaves  marked  “apathy”, 
“rudeness”  and  “poor  grooming”— in 
the  heart  of  the  cabbage  the  green  stuff 
known  as  “Better  Selling”.  Working 
his  way  through  the  brown  “poor” 
leaves,  the  census  taker  uncovered  the 
“good”  green  leaves  labeled  with  all  of 
the  desirable  traits  of  salesmanship, 
meanwhile  carrying  a  running  fire  of 
conversation  with  his  audience.  .As 
each  “good”  leaf  appeared,  the  rabbit 
expressed  approval  with  a  cocked  ear, 
big-eye  treatment.  To  wind  up  the 
first  |}erformance,  questionnaires,  “My 


Mrs.  Customer  tells  her  shopping  problems  to  the  census  taker. 


Customer  billing,  whether 
cycled  or  month-end,  is  faster, 
simpler,  easier  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  sales  checks  are  returned 
to  the  customer  with  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  sales  checks  describe 
the  purchase  completely — it 
does  not  need  to  he  done  by 
your  billing  clerks.  And  the 
photographic  copies  you  keep 
on  microfilm  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  reference,  full  size  or 
larger,  yet  take  less  than  1  pet 
cent  of  the  storage  space  re¬ 
quired  by  the  originals. 


zation  of  office  methods,  of  a  service  organization  famed 
the  world  around  for  its  skill  and  availability,  of  23 
strategically  located  film  processing  centers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Burroughs  Cycle 
Billing,  what  it  can  do  for  your  store,  and  why  it  means 
cycle  billing  at  its  best,  call  your  local  Burroughs  office, 
or  write  to  us.  We’ll  send  you  complete  information. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 


The  store  using  Burroughs  equipment  gets  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  can  come  from  cycle  billing  . . .  reduced  labor 
and  machine  costs,  faster,  more  accurate  billing,  lower 
machine  maintenance  costs,  the  release  of  valuable  floor 
space,  and  improved  customer  relations. 

Burroughs  now  brings  you  both  the  fastest  in  billing 
machines  and  the  finest  in  microfilming  equipment.  You 
gain  the  benefits  of  60  years’  experience  in  the  mechani¬ 
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The  Smaller  Stores  Division  of  NRDGA  presents  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  bell  ringing  promotions— this  one  from  Ben¬ 
jamin's  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  35-year  old  specialty  shop,  which  credits 
its  Pigtail  Club  for  8  months  of  steadily  improving  figures. 


AUNT  KATE  AND  THE  PIGTAIL  CLUB 


By  Alvin  Benjamin 

Benjamin's,  Salisbury,  Md. 

build  traffic  for  our  Girls  Shop, 

we  started  in  October  1949  our 
"Pigtail  Club”  for  girls  from  5  to  12. 
We  have  found  in  it  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  promotional  formula  that  has  kept 
the  department’s  figures  going  ahead 
ever  since  the  clidj  w'as  formed. 

The  promotion  is  built  around 
‘‘.Aunt  Kate,”  and  for  this  role  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  wife  of  a  local 
physician,  a  woman  with  a  complete 
enthusiasm  for  this  sort  of  work.  Her 
desire  to  work  with  children  and  as  a 
raconteur  of  children’s  tales  came  to 
the  store’s  attention  at  the  time  the 
club  was  being  planned.  The  promo¬ 
tion  was  “wrapped  together”  by  A.  R. 
Wolters,  the  store’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager. 

An  integral  part  of  the  promotion 
is  a  weekly  15-minute  radio  program 
over  local  station  WBOC,  which  cov¬ 
ers  a  good  part  of  the  store’s  trading 
area— from  Dover,  Del.,  down  to  Cape 
Charles,  Va.  This  program  was  the 
recepient  of  a  first  prize  award  for 
programs  beamed  to  a  children’s  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  recent  NRDGA  radio  con¬ 
test. 

It  is  on  every  Friday  evening  from 
7:30  to  7:45  P.  M.,  a  time  when  most 
children  from  5  to  12  are  getting  ready 
for  bed.  The  program  is  billed  as  a 
“regular  meeting”  of  the  Club  and 
members  are  constantly  urged  to  listen 
in  and  keep  up  with  the  doings  of  the 
Gub. 

The  format  is  simple.  “.Aunt  Kate” 
conducts  every  “meeting.”  She  tells  a 
different  story  every  week,  some  creat¬ 


ed  by  her.  She  encourages  the  children 
to  go  out  and  get  new  members  for  the 
club,  mentioning  their  names  when 
they  write  her.  She  sends  get-well 
wishes  to  those  children  who  have 
been  reported  ill  and  birthday  greet¬ 
ings  to  all  club  members  whose  birth¬ 
days  occur  in  the  week  following  the 
broadcast. 

One  proof  of  the  wholesome  interest 
she  has  created  came  when  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  one  of  the  members  tele¬ 
phoned  the  store  before  Christmas  ask¬ 
ing  if  “Aunt  Kate”  couldn’t  mention 
the  girl’s  name  over  the  air.  .She  was 
to  have  had  a  birthday  party  that 
week,  but  it  had  to  be  called  off  be¬ 
cause  of  the  illness  of  her  mother. 
“.Aunt  Kate”  did  mention  it  and  even 
sent  get-well  wishes  to  the  mother,  at 
the  same  time  inviting  the  girl  to  the 
Club’s  Christmas  Party  the  following 
week.  .At  the  party,  the  girl  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  all  the  others  and  was  made 
to  feel  it  was  her  party. 

First  time  the  Pigtail  Club  members 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
was  at  a  big  Christmas  party  held  in  a 
central  location  in  town.  .At  that  time 
membership  was  only  450,  with  about 
40  per  cent  of  this  from  out-of-town 
areas.  About  300  of  them  showed  up 
to  hear  “.Aunt  Kate”  tell  stories,  lilted 
a  few  carols  and  watched  several  mov¬ 
ies  shown.  Candy  stockings  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  who  attended. 

Two  parlies  are  scheduled  yearly. 
The  second  is  booked  just  before  East¬ 
er  at  a  local  theater.  It  also  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  “.Aunt  Kate.”  Bugs  Bunny 


co-starred  with  her  on  this  show  and 
was  also  the  central  theme  of  the 
store’s  Easter  promotion.  In  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  store’s  Girls  .Shop,  he 
distributed  paper  “eggs”  to  the  girls 
that  entitled  them  to  prizes  if  their 
names  were  drawn  at  the  party.  This 
created  no  end  of  attention  and  served 
to  build  up  membership  for  the  club 
as  well  as  interest  in  the  party. 

Commercials  on  the  program  are  of 
a  general  nature,  describing  timely 
merchandise,  with  general  prices  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  written  by  “.Aunt 
Kate”  herself,  after  seeing  the  stock, 
and  are  entirely  in  her  own  words. 
Often  she’ll  bring  in  other  items  from 
the  rest  of  the  store,  especially  those 
that  a  girl  could  buy  her  mother  as  a 
gift.  These  commercials  are  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  just  before 
the  birthday  greetings.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning,  news  of  the  club  and  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  usually  presented. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  club  and 
the  start  of  the  program,  several  con¬ 
tests  have  been  held  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Around  Thanksgiving,  members 
were  asked  to  write  in  and  tell  what 
Thanksgiving  meant  to  them,  with  the 
winner  reading  her  letter  over  a  later 
program.  Around  Christmas  a  color¬ 
ing  contest  was  held  that  attracted 
over  60  entries.  * 

Since  the  start  of  the  “Pigtail  Club” 
more  than  800  members  have  been  en¬ 
rolled.  Traffic  has  increased  in  the 
Girls  Shop  and  last  year’s  figures  have 
been  consistently  bettered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  feel  we  are  building  up  an 
increased  number  of  girls  who  can  be 
kept  loyal  to  the  store  and  thus  have 
their  mothers  do  their  shopping  in 
the  store. 
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SAY  IT  or  BE  SUED 

By  Brahna  C.  Hutchins 

President,  Safety  Research  Institute 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  low  states  it  specifically,  o  store  has  the 
responsibility  of  providing  adequate  warning  labels  on  containers  of 
dangerous  fluids.  Unless  this  is  done  the  store  risks  bad  publicity  and  costly 
law  suits. 


IVO  buyer  of  retail  merchandise 
^  ^  needs  to  be  told  that  directions  for 
use  are  an  important  asf>ect  of  label¬ 
ing.  Equally  essential  is  precautionary 
information  on  potentially  hazardous 
products.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
labeling  of  many  household  chemicals 
sold  in  retail  stores  is  ojjen  for  consid¬ 
erable  improvement. 

Insecticides,  mothproofing  solutions, 
waterproofing  solutions,  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  removers,  dry  cleaning  fluids, 
grease  solvents  and  the  like  often  pre¬ 
sent  fire  or  health  hazards  or  both. 
Warning  statements  and  directions  for 
safe  handling  are  required  by  law  on 
the  labels  for  some  of  these  substances, 
but  for  many  there  are  no  such  legal 
requirements,  [)articularly  for  hazards 
other  than  flammabilitv.  Nevertheless, 
the  store  which  sells  a  chemical  that 
can  cause  injury  may  fintl  itself  faced 
with  bad  publicity,  loss  of  good  will 


or  a  lawsuit  if  the  protluct  carries  in¬ 
sufficient  w’arning. 

department  store  in  an  eastern 
city  and  the  packager  of  a  dry  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  were  both  sued  when  a  death 
was  attributed  to  the  use  of  some  fluid 
purchased  in  the  store.  .\  large  con¬ 
tainer  of  the  mixture  was  given  to  a 
maid  to  clean  some  garments  and  she 
was  later  found  dead  in  a  small,  poorly 
ventilated  r<K)m  on  the  floor  near  the 
upset  can  of  solvent.  .Although  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  can  stated  that  the  fluiil 
should  be  used  in  a  well  ventilateil 
room,  the  judge  ruled  that  in  view  of 
the  size  of  the  container  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fluid,  the  directions  on  the 
can  were  insufficient. 

In  another  instance,  a  department 
store  was  sued  by  a  womati  who  used 
a  dry  cleaning  fluid  to  clean  some  up¬ 
holstery.  There  were  directions  for 
using  the  solvent  but  no  warning  that 


the  vapor  might  cause  illness.  The 
woman  became  ill  and  claimed  injury 
to  her  kidneys.  The  case  was  settled 
out  of  court. 

.Another  case  involving  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  proves  the  value  of  good 
labeling  in  the  event  of  lawsuits.  A 
woman  had  sued  the  store  when  she 
became  ill  after  cleaning  and  drying 
several  dresses  in  a  small,  badly  venti¬ 
lated  bathroom.  The  label  had  stated 
that  the  vapors  of  the  fluid  “if  inhaled 
in  large  amounts,  may  cause  distoiii- 
fort  and  distress”  and  among  the  pre¬ 
cautions  listed  were  the  following; 
“.Always  clean  and  dry  the  garment 
outdoors  or  in  a  room  well  ventilated 
by  a  cross  tlraft.  The  room  should  be 
as  cool  as  possible.  .After  cleaning, 
garments  should  be  hung  outdoors  or 
in  a  well  ventilated  room  with  cross 
draft  until  thoroughly  dry.”  I'he 
woman  admitted  that  she  had  read 
and  understood  these  instructions.  She 
was  awarded  a  substantial  sum  when 
the  case  was  first  tried  but  when  it  w'as 
tarried  to  a  higher  court  the  decision 
was  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the 
label  gave  the  necessary  precautions 
anil  that  she  had  failed  to  use  “reason¬ 
able  care.” 

Most  people  are  aware  that  certain 
types  of  liquids  can  burn  and  that 
many  chemicals  are  poisonous  if  swal- 
{Contitiued  oti  page  56) 


WRONG!  Front  panel  on  this  can  carries  no  warnings  nor  is  there 
any  statement  directing  attention  to  warnings  on  side.  Side  car¬ 
ries  warnings  but  direction  of  type  makes  difficult  reading. 


RIGHT!  Line  at  bottom  of  front  panel  now  calls  attention  to  warn¬ 
ings.  Type  on  side  panel  is  set  horizontally  to  encourage  reading; 
relative  importarue  of  various  hazards  is  indicated  by  type  size. 
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T.  grant  c 


W.T.  GRANT  CO. 


MOBILE,  ALABAMA 


buys  1_  Escalator 


INCREASES  SALES  VALUE  OF  2nd  FLOOR 
BY  ADDING  1st  FLOOR  ACCESSIBILITY 


ESGAUmiRS 


W.  T.  Grant  Company  has  completely  renovated  its  Mobile  unit  to  in* 
crease  its  impulse  sales  potential.  Browsing  is  stimulated  by  comfortable 
air-conditioning.  Merchandise  is  more  attractively  displayed  on  new 
fixtures.  A  modern  lighting  system  adds  an  effective  selling  sparkle.  And 
a  mass  merchandising  traffic  arrangement  leads  the«customers  past  all 
displays.  On  both  the  1st  and  2nd  floors.  A  continuously  moving  Escalator, 
operating  at  a  safe  riding  speed,  not  only  attracts  customers  to  the  2nd 
floor  but  also  preserves  that  calm  and  casual  shopping  attitude  so  im¬ 
portant  to  impulse  buying.  W.  T.  Grant  Company  has  also  bought  2 
Escalators  for  each  of  its  stores  in  Baltimore  and  Boston. 

This  basic  selling  principle  —  meixhandism  that  can  ba  soan  can 
bn  sold  —  applies  to  all  stores.  Large  or  small.  Free-flowing,  store-wide 
customer  traffic  keeps  it  hard  at  work.  Otis  always  looks  at  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  in  terms  of  store-wide  selling.  Can  we  help  you?  Contact  any 
of  our  263  offices.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New 
York  1,N.Y. 
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ENDS  AND  BEGINNINGS 


Examining  a  model  of  the  Detroit  suburban  shoppitig 
center,  to  be  the  site  of  Hudson’s  first  branch:  R.  //.  Web¬ 
ber,  board  chairman;  James  B.  Webber,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  and  Oscar  Webber  president. 


¥T  may  be  that  the  final  curtain 

was  rung  down  on  the  age  of  the 
big,  single-unit  department  store 
last  month.  Oscar  Webber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
announced  that  Hudson’s  first 
branch  store  will  open  for  business 
in  1952,  10  miles  out  of  downtown 
Detroit,  in  Gratiot  Township.  This 
leaves  only  a  handful  of  important 
retailers  who  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  follow  their  customers 
clear  to  the  outskirts  of  the  big 
cities.  The  giant  mid-western  store 
is  not  merely  giving  up  its  long  hold¬ 
out  against  decentralization,  but, 
having  adopted  the  principle,  is  de¬ 
veloping  it  on  a  colossal  scale.  The 
plans  call  for  a  huge  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center,  where  Hudson’s  branch 
will  be,  according  to  its  president, 
probably  the  largest  suburban  store 
in  existence.  However,  Hudson’s 
projected  branch  held  the  title  of 
biggest  in  the  world  for  only  about 
three  weeks.  Then  the  May  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  important  exponent  of 
suburban  expansion,  announced 
plans  to  match  it  with  another  Cali¬ 
fornia  branch. 

Hudson’s  plans  for  the  future 
may  involve  still  more  suburban  ex¬ 
pansion.  Mr.  Webber  said:  “If  this 
shopping  center  is  developed  as 


planned,  it  is  my  opinion  that  simi¬ 
lar  additional  projects  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  other  areas  at  a  later 
date  to  serve  sections  where  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  iiulicate  the  need  foi 
projects  of  this  type.’’ 

Hudson’s  formed  a  subsidiary. 


rhe  Sul)  Dev  Ciorporation,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  shopping  center  project, 
whidi  will  (over  a  10(1  acre  tract, 
the  etpiivalent  of  25  city  blocks. 
More  than  100  stores,  representing 
every  type  of  letail  and  service  estab¬ 
lishment,  will  be  in  operation  there,  " 
together  with  recreational  facilities,  | 
the  largest  shopping  center  pat  king 
area  in  existence,  and  a  big  theatre. 

I'he  location  was  selected  so  as  to 
draw  on  the  many  suburban  tom- 
munities  strtmg  otit  to  the  north, 
east  and  west,  and  southwards  on  a 
densely  populated  section  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  of  Detroit.  More 
than  750,000  people  live  within  20 
minutes  driving  time  of  the  site. 

V^ictor  Cirtien,  senior  partner  ol 
Cirtien  R:  Krtnnmeck,  is  in  charge  ol  i 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
huge  job.  His  blueprints  clearly  | 
show  the  extent  to  which  parking 
retpiirements  inlluence  the  shape 
and  strticture  of  modern  retailing. 
.Store  huildings  will  surround  an 
elliptical  jrlaza.  This,  as  well  as  the 
area  between  the  traffic  highways 
and  the  buildings,  will  be  used  loi 


Model  of  the  projected  center  shows  6,000-car  parking  area. 
The  circular  structure  u’ill  house  Hudson's  huge  branch. 
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parkin,!;,  and  the  spate  will  accom- 
iiKxlau  tars.  Parking  areas 

uill  lit  about  two  feet  lower  than 
the  sidewalks  so  that  shoppers  walk¬ 
ing  alt)ng  will  be  able  to  look  over 
the  tai  lojjs.  A  major  objective  in 
the  pl.innin,g  was  to  keep  walking 
distances  to  a  mininunn— the  aver¬ 
age  bom  parketl  car  to  nearest  shop 
will  l)e  i.‘U)  leet.  Delivery  and  ser¬ 
vice  trucks  will  travel  in  an  under¬ 
ground  tunnel  connecting  the  base¬ 
ments  of  all  the  buildings. 

Until  the  Hudson  announcement 
came  along,  the  recently  opened 
N'orthgate,  outside  of  Seattle,  held 
all  the  honors  for  the  world’s  largest 
planned  shopping  center.  Here, 
where  the  Bon  Marche  opened  its 
long-planned  suburban  branch  on 
.\pril  21,  the  shopping  and  parking 
area  tovers  about  50  acres.  When 
the  project  is  complete  there  will 
he  SO  stores:  so  far,  only  a  handful 
are  open  for  business.  The  parking 
space  accommodates  1,000  cars; 
truck  tralfic  runs  underground,  as 
it  will  in  the  new  Detroit  center. 


Northgate  shopping  center,  Seattle,  had  its  formal  opening 
this  spring  ivith  the  completion  of  the  Bon  Marche  branch. 


battery  of  H  automatic  merchan¬ 
dising  machines,  disj^ensing  every¬ 
thing  irom  baby  pants  to  jewelry. 
Filene’s  calls  its  new  branch  the  U- 
Serv-ll;  has  established  it  right  in 
the  huge  waiting  room  to  catch  the 
trade  of  thousands  of  travelers. 

The  machines  w'ere  all  custom 
l)uilt  for  Filene’s  by  the  (ilasscock 
Corp.  and  the  V'endomatic  Torp. 
Fheoretically,  the  shopper,  once 
she  has  selected  the  item,  can  com¬ 
plete  her  ptirchase  in  two  seconds. 
Only  one  attendant  is  required,  to 
make  change,  re-stock  the  machines 
and  clear  up  an  occasional  coin 
jam.  Items  sold  so  far  are:  nylon 
stockings:  panties:  women’s  gloves; 
men’s  ties;  meit’s  hose;  men’s  T- 
shirts:  men’s  briefs;  clothes  brushes; 
pearl  earrings:  necklaces:  dolls: 
bal)y  rattles;  pull  toys;  baby  pants; 
stationery:  handkerchiefs:  playing 
<ards,  and  thank-you  notes.  Ten  of 
the  items  are  SI  retailers.  .\11  were 
(hosen  with  reference  to  simplicity 
ol  style,  si/e  anti  tltlor  range,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  l)e 
packagetl  and  sold  by  machine. 
Filene’s  plans  to  give  the  exfx'ri- 
ment  ample  time  to  prove  itself,  the 
report  being  that  the  U-Serv-U  shop 
will  be  maintained  for  at  least  a 
year,  while  stutly  continues  of  the 
possibilities  for  enlarging  its  scope. 


TRIAL  OF  ROBOT  RETAILING 

In  Boston,  supposetl  stronghohl 
ol  conservatism,  the  much-proj)he- 
sietl  push-btitton  era  in  retailing 
got  an  experimental  start  when 
Filene’s  set  up  for  business  in  the 
new  Cbevhound  Terminal  with  a 


Filene's  automatic  venders  show  well-lighted  samples  of 
merchandise  above,  deliver  the  purchase  into  the  bin  below. 
Merchandise  is  selected  for  appeal  to  commuters. 
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{^Continued  from  page  28) 


— —  In  Case  of  Emergency  —  - 

For  retailers,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  meant  a  speed-up  in  their 
preparations  for  a  possible  national  emergency.  Months  ago,  NRDfiA. 
taking  note  of  a  worsening  world  situation,  lormed  its  Oommittee  on 
Emergency  fiovernment  C^ontrols  with  Protessor  Malcolm  McNair  as  its 
chairman.  A  committee  meeting  scheduled  lot  the  entl  ol  June  took  on 
new  importance  when  the  (hilling  news  came  in  from  the  Far  East. 

An  all-day  session  in  New  York  brought  discussion  that  ranged  ovei 
the  many  problems  whidi  (ould  conceivably  arise  as  the  nation  girded 
itself  to  meet  the  new  crisis.  For  the  most  |)art  there  was  a  leeling  ol  un 
certainty  as  to  what  the  luture  developments  on  the  international  scene 
would  be  or  what  emergetuies  and  controls  retailing  (<nild  expect.  Re 
turning  to  New  York  lor  the  meeting  was  j.  (iordon  Dakins.  NRlXiA's 
general  manager,  from  the  jo.nt  C.ivilian  Otientation  (lonlerence  in  W'ash- 
ington.  Dakins  had  joined  (iO  other  leaders  ol  industry,  labor,  religion,  and 
finance  at  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  lor  a  dis 
(ussion  of  problems  of  national  delense.  Part  of  Dakins’  trip  included 
visits  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  installations. 

As  a  result  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Emergency  Controls  Lorn 
mittee,  a  group  of  snb-committees  are  being  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  some  of  the  problems  anticipated  in  the  case  of  a  possible 
emergency.  It  was  also  announced  that  a  representative  group  from 
NRDCiA  will  consult  with  officials  of  important  federal  agencies  to  ollei 
support  and  assistance  in  the  fornudation  of  government  policies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  business.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting,  the  Ciommittee 
issued  a  statement  calling  on  retailers  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation 
in  all  possible  ways  while  continuing  to  serve  their  customers’  interests: 
"The  NRD(i.\  urges  its  membership  to  give  its  full  support  to  the  (iovei  n- 
ment  and  to  cooperate  with  its  leaders  and  administrators,  in  order  thai 
a  united  national  elfort  mav  be  assured.’’ 


Emphasizing  that  management  com¬ 
municates  with  its  employees  even 
when  it  remains  silent,  Mr.  R(Hhford 
discussed  the  various  methods  and 
mediums  for  getting  management’s 
story  over  to  its  employees. 

The  Smaller  Store  Problems 

special  panel  dealing  with  person¬ 
nel  and  training  problems  in  the  small¬ 
er  store  and  chairmanned  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Seibert,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Rice’s  Fashion  Corner,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  covered  a  great  variety 
of  activities  as  encountered  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  stores  with  limited  personnel 
staff  and  facilities.  The  panel  discus¬ 
sion  and  audience  participation  not 
only  concentrated  on  training  and 
salesmanship  but  covered  stub  sul)- 
jects,  among  others,  as  the  effective  use 
of  part-time  employees,  pre-employ 
ment  testing,  vacation  policies,  error 
reduction,  and  welfare  activities. 

Compensation  and  Incentive 

The  Conference  closed  with  one  of 
the  most  active  discussions  of  the  entire 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  how  to  best 
compensate  salespeople  to  provide 
maximum  incentive  and  adetpiate 
earnings  for  employees  and  increased 
sales  productivity  and  low  costs  to 
management.  I'hrough  a  panel  pre¬ 
sentation,  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  each  of  the  four  basic  methods 
of  compensation  were  outlined,  name¬ 
ly  straight  salary,  salary-plus  commis¬ 
sion,  quota  bonus,  and  straight  com¬ 
mission,  following  which  the  meeting 
was  thrown  open  on  a  free-for-all  basis 
between  panel  members  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Most  of  the  questions  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  straight  commission 
meth(xi  of  payment  on  a  store-wide 
basis  but  a  poll  of  the  audience  and 
an  analysis  of  the  discussion  indicated 
that  the  salary-plus-connnission  meth¬ 
od  of  compensation  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  solution. 

The  conference  was  a  hard  hitting 
affair  which  yielded  members  many 
useable  and  profitable  ideas.  It  at¬ 
tracted  many  new  and  specialized  ex¬ 
ecutives  both  from  personnel  and  man¬ 
agement.  I'he  complete  transcript  on 
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the  meeting  will  be  pidilished  in  three 
separate  reports  in  the  very  near  future 
by  the  .Store  Management  Group.  One 
report  will  deal  with  the  personnel 


proljlems;  the  second  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  store  operation;  and  the 
third  with  handling  personnel  and 
training  problems  in  the  smaller  store. 


- NRDGA  Adds  Directors - 

An  expansion  of  NRDGA’s  board  of  directors  authorized  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Association’s  by-laws  last  month  ^dded  19  new  directors 
to  the  board. 

The  new  board  members  are:  Isadore  Pizitz,  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  (ioods  C-o., 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Robert  W.  Goldwater,  Goldwaters,  Inc.,  Phoenix; 
James  M.  Rodgers,  The  Kennard  Pyle  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Arthur 
Oppenheimer,  Jr.,  Falk’s,  Boise,  Idaho;  Hugh  M.  Evans,  D.  H.  Holmes 
Conqjany,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  Donald  .\.  Fowler,  Porteous,  Mitchell  and 
Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine;  Lewis  P.  Seiler,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Clark  E.  Simon,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Frederick  W. 
Kayser,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  &:  Co.,  Omaha;  R.  J.  Ronzone,  Ronzone’s  ol 
Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas;  R.  P.  Bach,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.; 
Robert  K.  Herbst,  Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  E.  H. 
Poulnot,  Jr.,  The  Kerrison  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Web  Hill. 
The  Web  Hill  Co.,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  1.  Miller,  Charles  Sterns  &  Co., 
Rutland,  Vt.;  Mary  Kassis  Johnson,  Kassis  Department  Store,  Caspei, 
Wyo.;  R.  Bernhoft,  Tongass  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska;  .\.  E. 
Jones,  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  (Liberty  House)  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  W. 
P.  Buck,  Buck’s  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
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Ask  your  Mohaivk  distributor  irhen  you  can  send  your  carpet 
mechanics  to  Amsterdam  for  this  tux)  ueeks  training. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.  •  295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Mohawk's  Carpet  Mechanics'  School  means  finer  installations  . . .  more  satisfied 
customers  .  .  .  profitable  repeat  business  for  you. 


Yes . . .  every  day,  the  work  of  Mohawk-trained  mechanics  proves  that  Mohawk's 
Carpet  Mechanics’  School  means  business  .  .  .  for  you! 


MoHAWK’S 

School*' 

MEANS  BUSINESS... 


FOR  YOU! 


VERY  carpet  job  is  only  as  good  at  its 
installation. 


Mohawk  s  Carpet  Mechanics  School 
,  trains  mechanics  with  the  skill  neces¬ 
sary  for  perfect  installation . . .  teaches 
them  little  tricks  to  make  their  work  easier. 


Conference  on  The  Coast 


Hal  Haner,  makes  gocxl  use  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  direct  mail  campaign  and  of  a 
big  fashion  showing  in  an  outside  au¬ 
ditorium. 

Moving  to  the  “Promotion  Coordi¬ 
nation  Is  Needed  to  Sell”  session, 
Charles  Bartlett  of  Macy’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  reminded  his  listeners  that 
advertising  protiuction  expenditures 
have  risen  far  more  rapidly  than  ex¬ 
penditures  in  media.  There  was  need 
said  Bartlett,  for  making  every  effort 
to  lower  production  costs  and  divert- 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

ing  the  savings  to  media,  since  media 
“represents  an  outstanding  bargain  to¬ 
day  in  comparative  costs.”  I'he  elimi¬ 
nation,  Bartlett  pointed  out,  would 
include  those  sjrent  on  constant  ex¬ 
perimentations,  on  fringe  efforts  and 
on  frills  in  advertising,  publicity  and 
public  relations. 

On  the  sales  training  side,  jess  1). 
Sell  of  Milliron’s  suggested  that  better 
training  meant  offering  as  many  in¬ 
centives  as  is  possible,  giving  written 
examinations  on  the  completion  of 


the  training  course  and  prizes  for  the  ' 
best  pajrers.  The  important  job,  he  | 
said,  is  to  keep  the  new  emplovees 
from  entering  a  rut  as  soon  as  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  job  wears  off,  when  they 
are  not  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind 
for  additional  training.  'I'hen,  said 
Sell,  is  the  time  for  new  incentives, 
meaning  money,  recognition,  special 
privileges,  job  security  atid  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement. 

Reminding  the  “Coortlitiation  To 
Sell”  session  of  “How  Newspapers 
(^ati  Help  You  Do  a  Better  Selling 
job,”  Charles  Arnn  of  the  Los  .\ngeles 
News  aimed  a  barb  at  top  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  large  departtnent  stores. 

A  favorite  indoor  sport  with  them, 
said  Arnn,  is  to  advertise  to  their  (oin- 
petitors  and  to  the  trade  rather  than 
to  the  consumer.  Another  pitfall  in 
spending  the  ad  dollar,  said  Arnn,  is 
follow-the-leader  advertising.  A  better 
solution,  he  said,  woidd  be  to  obtain 
complete  information  on  the  residts  of 
advertising.  And  on  this  .score,  he  said, 
the  newspaper  is  a  community  store¬ 
house  of  facts. 

.\fter  listening  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  slant  on  retail  display  technitpies, 
the  display  men  moved  to  a  “Visual 
Merchandising  That  Sells”  session. 
There  Louis  Banks,  The  White  House, 
San  Francisco,  tied  visual  research  with 
increased  sales  ami  reduced  promotion 
expense.  Extra  “impulse”  purchases, 
said  Banks,  now  represent  a  sizeable 
portion  of  total  sales,  and  said  he, 
it’s  display  that  sells  the  “impulses,” 
meaning  bigger  sales  ami  profit  for  the 
store  that  realizes  the  potential  of  its 
windows  and  point  of  sale  displays. 

.Vrthur  Gray  of  Lansburgh  &  Bro., 
Washington  on  the  sid)ject  of  signing, 
reminded  the  group  of  the  need  for  the 
proper  delegation  of  authority  that 
would  put  “yes  or  no”  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  buyers  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual  and  for  a  plan 
to  standardize  signs  for  store-wide  use. 

From  Stanley  Thompson  of  the  May 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  came  details  of  a 
ilisplay  plan  for  major  expense  sav¬ 
ings.  .May,  said  Thompson,  comen- 
trates  a  heavy  portion  of  display  ex- 
j>ense  on  the  main  display  prop,  (on- 
structs  it  in  its  own  shop,  makes  it 
very  flexible,  then  uses  it  in  the  main 
store  and  in  the  branch  units  as  well 
as  on  a  stagger  schedide  of  the  same 
general  display  subject. 
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Powderly  New  Sales  Promolion  Chairman 

Robert  j.  Powderly,  sales  promotion  director  of  Kresge- 
Newark,  was  elected  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  at  a  special  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  in  New  York  last  month.  In  accordance  with 
.\s.sociation  by-law’s,  Powderly  also  becomes  a  membei 
of  NRDGA’s  board  of  directors.  Willard  H.  Campbell, 
vice  president  of  Schuneman’s,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  was  elected  to  Powderly’s  old  post  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division’s  executive  committee. 


Melnicove  Heads  Visual  31erchandising 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group  of  the  yational  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in  Aew  York 
City,  last  month.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  May  Stern,  assistant  matutger  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division;  Findley  Williams,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Joseph  .Apolinsky, 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham;  W.  Arthur  Gray,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Henry  Callahan,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Lee  W.  Court,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston;  Sidney  Ring,  Saks  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York;  James  Gosling,  R.  H.  White’s, 
Boston.  Standing  are  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Visual  .Merchandising 
Group  and  Sales  Promotion  Division;  John  N.  Boulware,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond;  Irving  C.  Eldredge,  assistant  manager  of  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group;  Reed 
Schlademan,  The  Fair,  Chicago;  E.  Lawrence  Vollmer,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
Robert  L.  McCorkle,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  Dudley  B.  Pope,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  .Atlanta; 
Group  Chairman  Harold  K.  Melnicove,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington;  Louis  A.  Banks, 
The  White  House,  San  Frarwisco;  and  Adrian  Delsman,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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Let  speed  the  posting 

of  your  daily\erchandise  reports 


SORTAG  holds  manual  key  punching  to  a  minimum  because 
it  allows  more  columns  to  be  punched  automatically  by  dupli¬ 
cating  or  gang  punching. 

What  are  the  facts  about  SORTAG?  Sortags  for  ready-to- 
wear  are  imprinted  in  your  marking  room  on  the  Dennison 
Sortag  Dial-Set.  Copy  is  set  by  the  fast  Dennison  Dial-Set  meth¬ 
od  and  tags  are  run  off  at  the  rate  of  163  impressions  per  minute. 
The  printed  code  is  then  translated  into  notches  along  the  edge 
of  the  tag  by  the  SORTAG  Notcher  which  can  cut  as  many  as 
23  tags  at  a  time. 

When  the  control  coupons  arrive  in  the  sorting  office,  these 
notches  enable  130  or  more  stubs  to  be  sorted  at  one  time.  Thus 
the  highest  standards  of  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  are 
brought  to  your  sorting  operation.  You  get  your  merchandising 
facts  quicker  and  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  clerical  expense. 


By  eliminating  tedious  hand  sorting  of  ticket  stubs! 

Reading  and  hand  sorting  each  individual  control  ticket  is  a 
laborious,  time  consuming  job  .  .  .  and  unit  sales  reports  may  be 
delayed  beyond  their  point  of  greatest  usefulness.  It  is  today’s 
facts  —  not  yesterday’s  —  that  show  tomorrow’s  merchandise 
trends.  SORTAG  gets  merchandise  izcts  faster  because  it  permits 
multiple  sorting  of  control  coupons  —  130  or  more  at  a  time! 

By  minimizing  manual  key  punching!  Manual  key 
punching  of  a  tabulating  card  for  each  control  ticket  is  also  a 
time  consuming  operation.  Assuming  that  the  operator  works 
at  maximum  speed,  her  hourly  output  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  keys  that  must  be  punched  to  complete  each  card. 


You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a  Denni¬ 
son  Dial-Set  —  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum  efficiency 
from  your  price  ticket. 

Get  the  facts  about  SORTAG  today  —  then  let  SORTAG  get 
the  facts  for  you.  Write  .  .  . 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massochusetts 
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The  Return  of  Optimism  (Continued  from  page  20) 


immediately  to  the  buyer’s  mail  box,  so 
that  he  gets  prompt  notice  of  the  ship¬ 
ment’s  arrival. 

Departmental  Accounting 

Buyer  psychology  entered  also  into 
a  discussion  of  departmental  account¬ 
ing  methods.  J.  B.  Bonner,  Controller 
of  the  Cunningham  Drug  Company, 
Detroit,  held  that  one  must  explain  to 
each  buyer  about  his  department’s 
share  of  the  store’s  indirect  expenses: 
otherwise,  the  buyer  may  assume  that 
his  department’s  contribution  is  actu¬ 
ally  net  profit. 

It  is  difficult  to  distribute  indirect 
expenses,  Mr.  Bonner  admitted,  but 
the  task  should  not  be  shirked.  Man- 
J  agement  needs  the  complete  story  to 

J  judge  a  department  —  perhaps  not 

•  every  week  or  every  month,  but  surely 

in  the  annual  figures. 

Distributing  indirect  exjienses,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  an  element  of  personal 
opinion  and  makes  comparisons  with 
other  stores  difficult.  For  that  reason, 
A.  W.  Wray,  Controller  of  Himilhoch 
Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  champions  the  con 
tribution  method.  He  asks  that  all  di¬ 
rect  expenses,  including  selling  and 
stock  salaries,  buying  expenses,  etc., 
be  taken  into  consideration  under  the 
contribution  method. 

The  manner  in  which  reports  ,are 


presented  to  management  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  report  should  answer  the 
(juestions  before  they  are  asked,  said 
A.  I*.  Williams,  Director  of  Retail  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  for  Ernst  &  Ernst.  He 
suggested  that  the  controller  analyze 
the  important  figures  and  come  to  con¬ 
clusions  where  justified. 

Productivity  Statistics 

The  sid)ject  of  productivity  statis¬ 
tics  was  introduced  by  John  J.  Kavan- 
agh.  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  statistics,  he  said,  are  l)ut  one 
step  toward  a  goal.  They  give  super¬ 
vision  the  facts  for  better  leadership 
and  provide  a  stimidus  for  work  sim¬ 
plification. 

Productivity  measurement  in  Ai 
counts  Payable— the  first  of  several  op¬ 
erations  to  be  studied— was  reported 
on  by  Bernard  Brown,  Treasurer  of 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  Speaking 
for  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  retail 
controllers,  he  described  the  necessan.' 
procedure:  To  set  up  a  unit  of  meas¬ 
urement,  to  establish  a  standard  of 
production,  and  to  see  that  actual  pro 
duction  approaches  the  standard. 

By  setting  up  production  records  in 
their  own  departments,  stores  are  able 
to  compare  their  figures  with  other 
stores.  Also  suggested  were  time 


STEPHENSON  RE-ELECTED  CONTROL  CHAIRMAN 

the  annual  convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
in  Washington  last  month,  E.  C.  Stephenson  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  was  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Group. 
Other  members  of  the  new  board  are:  George  W.  Hall, 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  First  Vice-Chairman: 
J.  F.  Bernoudy,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Second  Vice-Chairman:  Harry  Margules,  Saks-34th  St.,  New 
York,  Secretary-Treasurer;  V.  C.  A.  Bitter,  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York;  Norman 
W.  Bramley,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas;  Bernard  Brown,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia; 
J.  H.  Chamberlain,  Crowley-Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit;  B.  H.  Feustman,  Lansburgh 
&  Bro.,  Washington;  Roy  J.  Gardner,  Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Louisville;  G.  L. 
Griffeth,  Rich’s,  Atlanta;  Luther  Hemphill,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  Co.,  Chicago; 
L.  C.  Hobert,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  E.  C.  Hogueland,  Harzfeld’s,  Kansas 
City;  L.  E.  Johnson,  Cladding’s,  Providence;  A.  H.  Kindler,  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown;  Edwin  M.  Marks,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis;  Ben 
C.  Moise,  Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans;  M.  L.  Owen,  Chas.  F.  Berg,  Inc., 
Portland;  W.  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington;  J.  C.  Ritchie,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh;  and  Eric  Stanford,  1.  Magnin  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 
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studies,  and  the  use  of  an  outsidt  ex¬ 
pert. 

Accounts  Receivable 

Simple  but  complete  is  the  system 
for  Accounts  Receivable  described  by 
Jay  H.  Taylor,  Controller  of  Smith 
Bridgman  &  Company,  Flint,  Mich 
Applications  for  credit  are  filled  out 
in  duplicate,  using  a  ball  point  pen. 
so  that  credit  authorizers  and  Accounts 
Receivable  trays  arc  brought  up  to 
date  at  once. 

Deliiujuents  are  not  separately  con 
trolled;  experience  proved  that  fewei 
errors  occur  when  they  are  kept  with 
the  main  body  of  accounts.  Another 
error-saver  is  a  preliminary  to  billing: 

.\  clerk  checks  each  transaction  in  the 
customer’s  file  pocket  against  the  name 
before  any  billing  is  begun. 

To  cut  office  management  costs,  Paul 
Thompson,  Office  Manager  for  the  j 
L.  Hudson  Company,  recommends 
that  you  know  your  personnel,  to  keep 
them  satisfied  and  producing.  An  ol 
fice  manual,  in  which  work  is  signed 
for  as  completed,  should  be  reviewed 
fretjucntly  in  order  to  know  the  con 
dition  of  the  work  at  all  times.  Lag 
ging  output  may  mean  new  proced 
tires,  new  equipment,  or  that  new  as¬ 
signments  of  duties  are  needed. 

Sales  audit  procedures  were  dis 
cussed  from  two  viewpoints.  John 
Chase,  .Assistant  Controller  at  Emery, 
Bird,  Thayer  Company,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  described  the  floor  audit  system 
used  at  his  store.  E.  B.  Cagle,  Control¬ 
ler  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Balti 
more,  championed  the  tally  audit, 
which  permits  flash  reports  to  be  com¬ 
piled  early  each  morning  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day’s  business. 

At  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Company, 
floor  audit  has  cut  sales  audit  costs  to 
one-third  of  what  they  were  before; 
they  are  now  11/100  per  cent  of  sales. 
In  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  tally  audit 
reduced  the  sales  audit  personnel  by  24 
per  cent.  This  store’s  branches,  how¬ 
ever,  use  floor  audit  because  of  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  interselling 
there.  The  trend  today,  said  Mr.  Cagle, 
is  toward  more  sales  audit  work  at  the 
point  of  sale. 
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Fall  Fashion  Conference  (Continued  from  page  26) 


can  double  as  blouse;  and  pettikilts,  a 
camisole  and  short  pantie-petticoat 
combination.  A  new  lingerie  color, 
Tabac,  was  introduced  at  the  show; 
this  tawny  beige  was  enhanced  by  a 
trim  of  pastel  blue  lace.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  stores  make  a  bid  for  ex¬ 
tra  business  by  promoting  more  dressy 
lounging  outhts  such  as  are  suitable 
for  evening  entertainment  at  home 
with  television  or  Canasta. 

The  featured  speaker  of  the  session 
was  Harold  P.  Kur/man,  President  of 
the  Corset  and  Brassiere  .\ssociation  of 
•America,  his  subject,  “Helping  Meet 
the  Retail  Store’s  .Nfajor  Problem”. 
The  problem  said  Kurzman,  was  one 
of  earning  satisfactory  profits  in  a  peri- 
otl  w'hen  volume  is  down,  expenses  up, 
and  competition  keen.  On  his  check 
list  of  twelve  essentials  to  profitable  op¬ 
eration,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  tieing  in  foundation  garments  with 
ready-to-wear.  “That  kind  of  related 
selling— tie-in  directly  with  fashion— 
has  distinct  possibilities  the  year  round 
and  provides  a  tpiick  answer  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  sales  volume 
with  little  if  any  additional  store  ex¬ 
pense,”  Kurzman  said. 

ACCESSORIES 

Joseph  |.  Knowles,  stepping  into  his 
alternate  role  as  chairman  of  the  Ac¬ 
cessories  Group,  turned  over  to  a  p^nel 
of  four  the  consideration  of  “Problems 
that  Face  the  Accessories  Departments 
This  Fall.”  Panel  members  were:  Louis 
Berger,  merchandise  manager  of  ac¬ 
cessories,  L.  L.  Berger,  Inc.,  Buffalo; 
.\lden  R.  Berman,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  accessories  and  smallwares,  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo:  L.  C.  Organ, 
divisional  merchandise  manager, 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles;  and  A.  Ferris  Spear,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  accessories,  .Arkwright, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  discussing  “Proper  Timing  in 
.Accessories  Merchandising,”  Edward 
Brown,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Saks-31th  St.,  New  York,  pointed 
out  that  women  want  their  appurte¬ 
nances  to  apparel  (accessories)  at  the 
time  they  purchase  the  apparel.  In 
order  that  accessories  and  apparel  may 
be  intelligently  presented  to  the  cus- 
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Comer  together,  he  saiil  that  it  makes 
only  common  sense  that  the  complete 
fashion  picture  be  uniler  single  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  advance  plans  be  maile 
in  detail.  “In  order  to  build  a  reputa¬ 
tion  and  volume  business,  any  acces¬ 
sory  department  must  gain  recognition 
for  having  the  newest  fashions,  early, 
and  dramatically  presented,”  Brown 
contended.  Recognizing  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  best  efforts  are  dependent  first 
of  all  upon  whether  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  the  right  merchandi.se, 
and  prices  it  right  and  gets  it  to 
the  store  on  time.  Brown  maile  a 
special  plea  for  more  teamwork.  “.Ac¬ 
cessories  is  big  business,  but  somehow 
parts  do  not  always  add  up  to  the 
whole— rather  they  leave  a  hole,”  he 
said.  Were  there  real  teamwork,  all 
kinils  of  problems  would  be  answered, 
and,  concluded  Brown,  “we  would  not 
be  here  talking  about  ‘timing,’  since 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  approach, 
tleliveries  could  be  made  simultane¬ 
ously.” 


FALL  OUTLOOK 

riie  Conference  concluded  with  a 
Dinner  .Session  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group,  with  Henry  G.  Lcef,  Group 
Chairman,  and  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  ready-to-wear.  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  (]., 
presiding.  Speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Samuel  Deitsch,  president  of  Deitsch, 
Wersba  &  Coppola,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  president  of  the  Industrial  (knin- 
cil  of  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Inc.  Terming  his  subject,  “No 
Hard  Times  for  Soft  Goods”  an  am¬ 
bitious  one,  he  nevertheless  voiced  an 
optimism  which  fell  pleasantly  upon 
the  ears  of  the  gathering.  To  support 
this  optimism,  he  quoted  figures  on 
personal  incomes,  employment,  sav¬ 
ings  bank  deposits,  exports,  and  imlus- 
trial  output,  and  compared  them  with 
their  pre-war  levels.  Under  the  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  Mr.  Deitsch  urged 
confitlence,  and  remarked  that  more 
flexibility  was  in  order  in  the  matter 
of  store  inventories,  in  order  to  take 
full  advantage  of  selling  potential. 

“The  Bride  Means  Business”  was 
the  theme  of  a  pictograph  presenta¬ 
tion  of  average  bridal  purchases  in  the 


various  merchaudise  classifications,  bv 
Bride’s  Magazine,  with  .Alice  Rvdell. 
director,  and  Wells  Drorbaugh,  Jr., 
associate  director,  of  the  magazine’s 
Merchandising  .Service,  jointly  acting 
as  commentators.  .At  median  retail 
prices,  it  was  rlisclosed,  the  sales  [ler 
average  bride  in  clothing  and  luggage 
classifications  total  SI  141.51.  With  so 
tempting  a  sales  goal  in  sight,  mer¬ 
chants  listened  attentively  as  Howard 
Ckaig,  merchandise  manager  of  readv- 
to-wear,  C.  H.  Brange  &  Co.,  (been 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  J.  H.  Calver, 
president  of  [oske’s,  Inc.,  San  .Antonio, 
Texas,  were  interviesved  on  various 
phases  of  operation  in  their  own  suc¬ 
cessful  bridal  departments. 


Intimate  Aoparel 
Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Where  Knit  and  Woven  Departments 
Are  Combined,  They  Are  Sold  at  the 
Same  Counter  in  the  Majority  of 
Stores  Reporting 

Of  the  41  stores  which  merchandise 
knit  and  woven  lingerie  together,  31 
stores  or  76  per  cent  sell  them  at  the 
same  counter.  Twenty-four  stores  or 
89  per  cent  sell  them  at  adjacent  (oun- 
ters  in  the  same  department,  in  which 
case  the  same  salespeojrle  sell  both 
lines  (in  all  but  one  store). 

The  Majority  of  Stores  Are  Contem¬ 
plating  No  Change  in  Their  Present 
Location  Set*Up 

Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  stores 
are  planning  no  change  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements.  .Approximately  half 
of  the  stores  contemplating  a  change 
are  planning  to  merge  knit  and  uoven 
lingerie  lines  in  one  department. 

The  Majority  of  Stores  Reporting  Hove 
a  Main  Floor  Intimate  Apparel  Sec¬ 
tion,  as  Well  as  an  Upstairs  Ssction 

Of  the  67  stores  which  have  a  main 
floor  lingerie  section,  38  carry  holfi 
woven  and  knit  lines.  The  remaining 
carry  knit  only.  On  the  main  floor, 
59  per  cent  of  the  stores  sell  both  over- 
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the-coi  iitcr  and  from  tables.  Thirty- 
nine  per  rent  sell  over-the-counter 
only,  aiid  2  per  cent  sell  only  from 
tables.  Forty-eight  stores  or  72  per  cent 
of  thost-  with  main  door  intimate  ap- 
parel  locations  also  .sell  lingerie  up- 
;i  stairs. 

The  Majority  of  Stores  Have  a  Bargain 
Basement  in  Which  Intimate  Apparel 
L  Is  Sold 

Fiftv-iwo  stores  or  55  jier  cent  sell 
intimate  apparel  in  the  basement.  .Ml 
of  them  sell  woven  items,  and  all  but 
one  sell  knit  items.  Thirty-one  of  the 
Stores  sell  both  over-the-counter  and 
Ironi  tal)les  in  the  basement,  while  IS 
sell  from  tables  only. 

The  stores  reporting  in  this  survey 
have  intimate  apparel  locations  as  fol- 
i  lows: 
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Stores 

Main  Floor,  Upstairs, 

and  Basement 

.82 

(84) 

Main  Floor  and 
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17 

(18) 

Upstairs  and  Base- 

ment  only 

15 
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Main  F'loor  only 
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(14) 

Upstairs  only 

12 

(18) 

Main  F'loor  and 

Basement  only 
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SALES  ANALYSIS 

Woven  lines  account  for  60-70%  of 

total  intimate  apparel  volume 

in  most 

stores  reporting. 

No.  of 

%of 

Location 

Stores 

Stores 

35-40^’;, 

2 

(2) 

40-50»„ 

20 

(21) 

50-60‘’p 

21 

(22) 

60-70"; 

.86 

(88) 

70-80%  . 

7 

(8) 

80-85% 

2 

(2) 

No  Report 

6 

(7) 

The  majority  of  stores  do  between 
60-70  per  cent  of  their  total  woven 
lingerie  volume  in  rayon.  Most  stores 
accomplish  between  20-.S0  per  cent  of 
total  woven  volume  in  nylon,  while 
cotton  accounts  for  10-20  per  cent  in 
most  cases.  Sales  of  silk  lingerie  are 
negligible  in  most  stores,  with  all  but 
seven  stores  doing  under  10  per  cent 
of  their  total  lingerie  volume  in  this 
category. 

Chart  A  (next  page)  shows  total 
woven  lingerie  sales  broken  down  by 


When  the  Boston  Store,  Erie,  Pa.,  planned 
a  new  entrance  to  accommodate  an  addition¬ 
al  flow  of  customers  from  a  new  parking 
lot,  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  manager  about  the  type  of  entrance 
he  needed.  The  condition  was  such  that  re¬ 
volving  doors  were  imperative.  There  could 
be  no  other  entrance  to  control  the  strong 
winds  off  Lake  Erie  and  operate  in  spite  of 
the  stock  draft  present  at  this  particular 
entrance. 


Architects:  Meyers  and  Krider 


WITH  THESE  6-PLUS  FEATURES 
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As  at  the  Boston  Store  (where  International  furnished  the 
entire  entrance,  including  the  marquee  facing),  International- 
Van  Kannel  revolving  doors  not  only  do  the  primary  job  — 
maintaining  a  steady,  even  flow  of  traffic  in  spite  of  the  draft 
—  but  also  give  these  added  features:  1 .  Reduce  heating  and 
cooling  costs;  2.  Eliminate  drafts  in  store;  3.  Reduce  merchan¬ 
dise  spoilage;  4.  Reduce  entrance  maintenance  costs;  5.  Make 
entrance  operation  easier  under  all  conditions;  6.  increase 
employee  efficiency.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


SI^OUK 
CATALOS IM  \ 

I  swill’s: 


1809  EDGAR  STREET  q^S  EVANSVILLE  7,  INDIANA 
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LINGERIE  BUYERS  ARE  MOST  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  THE  FOLLOWING  PROBLEMS: 

Lingerie  merchandisers  named  the  following  factors 
as  the  most  important  problems  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  intimate  apparel: 

DEPARTMENTAL  33  per  cent 

Maintaining  basic  stocks  and  balancing  stocks 
(Proper  ratio  between  staple  and  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise):  poor  markup  (particularly  on  flat 
weaves):  unsatisfactory  turnover:  high  mark- 
downs:  evaluating  woven  vs.  knit:  customer  re¬ 
turns:  keeping  consumer  attitude  active  for  inti¬ 
mate  apparel:  finding  efficient,  style-conscious  sales¬ 
people:  discounts:  too  many  price  promotions. 
MERCHANDISE  APPEAL  27  per  cent 

High  prices  (particularly  nylon),  poor  price  sta¬ 
bility,  unrealistic  pricing:  finding  quality  and  style 
for  the  price:  finding  selling  story  for  woven:  scar¬ 
city  of  nylon:  selling  fabrics  other  than  nylon 
tricot:  jX)or  fitting  merchandise:  badly-dyed  ma¬ 
terials:  poor  finishes:  lack  of  laundering  informa¬ 
tion  on  fabrics. 


VENDOR  RELATIONS  22  per  cent 

Poor  deliveries  and  slow  reorders,  particularly  on 
nylon  tricot:  incomplete  shipments:  unwillingness 
of  manufacturers  to  fill  orders  exactly  as  specified; 
manufacturers  do  not  maintain  inventory  of 
wanted  items  for  reorder  purposes:  manufacturers 
size  slips  2-3-3-2-2  to  the  dozen,  but  slips  do  not 
sell  in  that  proportion. 

FASHION  18  per  cent 

Fast-changing  styles:  constantly  changing  fabrics; 
too  many  styles,  fabrics,  and  colors;  increased  im¬ 
portance  of  fashion,  rather  than  utility,  has  in¬ 
creased  volume  and  complicated  merchandising; 
styling  does  not  keep  pace  with  ready-to-wear  fast 
enough;  too  few  new  ideas:  lack  of  newness  in  ma¬ 
terials,  styles,  and  colors:  sales  resistance  to  fashion 
items— most  lingerie  bought  for  utility  and  gifts- 
more  fashion  promotion  is  needed:  lack  of  large 
sizes;  poor  styling  in  large  sizes. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  here.  While  several  stores  point  out  that  lin¬ 
gerie  styles  have  changed  too  rapidly,  other  stores 
indicate  that  styling  has  lagged.) 


per  cent  in  each  fibre  classification. 

An  examination  of  total  knit  lin¬ 
gerie  sales  reveals  that  the  majority  of 
stores  do  most  of  their  business  in 
nylon— between  50  and  60  per  cent. 
Rayon  accounts  for  approximately  20- 
30  per  cent  of  total  knit  volume,  while 
sales  of  wool  blends  average  under  10 
per  cent  in  most  instances. 

Chart  B  shows  total  knit  lingerie 
sales  broken  down  by  per  cent  in  each 
fibre  classification.  , 

In  the  belief  of  many  stores  several  I 
fibres  are  not  achieving  as  much  vol¬ 
ume  in  lingerie  as  they  might.  These 
factors  were  cited  as  important  toward 
increasing  their  sales  in  woven  lingerie 
CHART  B  ''"es: 

Cotton.  The  need  cited  by  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  was 
“Better  Styling,”  with  “More  Promo¬ 
tion,”  “Lower  Prices,”  and  “Improved 
Launderability”  following  in  that 
order. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  more  gowns 
in  novelty  prints  and  solids  are  needed 
at  S3.98,  as  are  better  pajama  fabrics. 

.Another  store  indicated  that  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  the  fact 
that  cotton  is  cheap,  but  there  has  not 
been  enough  publicity  about  fashion, 
durability,  and  year-round  practica¬ 
bility. 


ANALYSIS  OF  KNIT  LINGERIE  SALES  BY  FIBRES 
(66  Stores  Reporting) 

APPROX.  SALES  PER  CENT  TO  TOTAL  KNIT  LINGERIE  SALES 


RAYON 

NYLON 

WOOL 

BUNDS 

No.  of  Store* 

No.  of  Store* 

No.  of  Stores 

No.  of  Stores 

0-10% 

2 

3 

56 

54 

10-20% 

10 

5 

9 

12 

20-30% 

19 

5 

1 

30-40% 

12 

8 

_ 

_ 

40-50% 

7 

8 

_ 

_ 

50-60% 

6 

11 

_ 

_ 

60-70% 

5 

9 

_ 

_ 

70-80% 

3 

9 

_ 

80-90% 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

90-100% 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

CHART  A 


ANALYSIS  OF  WOVEN  LINGERIE  SALES  BY  FIBRES 
(66  Stores  Reporting) 


APPROX.  SALES 

PER 

CENT  TO  TOTAL 

WOVEN  LINGERIE 

SAUS 

conoN 

RAYON 

SILK 

NYLON 

No.  of  Store* 

No.  of  Store* 

No.  of  Store* 

No.  of  Store* 

0-10% 

13 

— 

59 

14 

10-20% 

32 

2 

5 

17 

20-30% 

12 

3 

— 

23 

30-40% 

9 

8 

1 

7 

40-50% 

— 

7 

— 

2 

50-60% 

— 

9 

1 

3 

60-70% 

— 

20 

— 

— 

70-80% 

— 

14 

_ 

— 

80-90% 

— 

2 

_ 

— 

90% 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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Rayon.  “Better  Styling’’  was  again 
ranked  inst,  with  “Improved  Quality 
and  Laimderability’’,  “Lower  Prices”, 
and  “M  ore  Promotion”  following  in 
that  order. 

The  need  for  better  shrinkage  con¬ 
trol  was  teported  by  many  stores  as  a 
“must”  lor  more  sales. 

More  originality,  more  color,  new 
prints  were  also  cited  as  being  impor- 
\  tant  in  boosting  rayon  volume.  Large 
j  sizes,  particularly,  need  new  style 
:  stimulation. 

S 

'  Silk.  .M>oiit  75  per  cent  of  the  stores 
;  indicated  that  lower  prices  are  needed 
if  silk  is  to  sell.  “More  Promotion”  is 
the  secondary  factor  here.  The  young¬ 
er  generation,  particularly,  must  be 
educated  about  the  merits  of  silk  lin- 
*  gerie.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out 
1  that  increased  use  of  nylon  has  had  a 
[  detrimental  effect  on  the  handmade 
I  silk  business. 

Nylon.  The  majority  of  stores  indi- 
I  cated  that  nylon  must  be  made  more 
:  porous,  with  a  softer  “feel”,  and  with 
’  a  “no  ironing”  quality. 

I  In  the  knit  lingerie  lines,  too,  the 
=  stores  listed  many  possibilities  for  in- 
:  creasing  volume: 

I  Rayon.  “Better  Styling”  was  revealed 
;  as  the  factor  requiring  the  most  atten- 
:  tion,  with  “Improved  Laimderability” 

■  a  close  second.  A  frequent  complaint 

■  is  that  a  rayon  knit  garment  does  not 
!  hold  its  shape  after  laundering. 

i  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a  heavier 
denier  for  gowns  and  slips  is  needed, 
as  well  as  more  lace  and  frilly  type 

■  garments. 

Nylon.  There  was  almost  unanimous 
:  agreement  by  the  stores  reporting  that 
!  prices  on  nylon  tricot  must  be  lowered 
if  full  sales  potentials  are  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
supply  is  too  limited,  and  stores  are 
unable  to  offer  broad  selections  from 
good  resources. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  fabric 
j  mentioned  was  that  it  is  not  absorbent 
;  enough,  particidarly  for  summer  w'ear. 
Some  stores  also  cited  the  need  for 
heavier  denier  for  gowns  and  slips. 

Wool.  Comment  here  was  scant. 
“Price”  and  “Better  Laimderability” 
were  mentioned  a  few  times.  Demand 
is  limited  because  of  its  seasonable 
characteristic.  It  was  indicated  that 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

Save  Time,  Space  and  Steps 

To  bring  oriler  out  of  chaos  is  the  pur[x>se  of  Stein  Add-A-Section 
Finishers’  Tables.  No  wonder  they  have  clicked  with  the  trade— 
so  practical,  so  simple,  and  still  so  highly  efficient  to  make  one 
wonder  why  they  were  not  developed  long  ago. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  f'inishers’  Tables  save  floor  space,  provide 
proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expense,  save 
thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs. 
Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  room  layout.  New  and 
effective  arrangements  of  equipment  are  made  possible  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables  are  substantially  constructed  and 
beautifully  finished.  They  add  to  the  modern  streamlined  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  workroom.  The  tops  and  thread  racks  are  made  of 
selected  Birch.  Legs  are  of  heavy  channel  steel  adjustable  in  height. 
Drawers,  foot  rests  and  fluorescent  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

Please  write  us  for  full  information  about  these  items. 


LA  WKEA'CE  M.  STEEN  COM  E» ANY 

W,  \an  Bmrmn  Street  .  .  Chicago  T.  Mlllnoim 
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DISPLAYMEN  and 
SALES  PROMOTION 
MANAGERS! 


send  How 


for  your 


mi 


copy  of  the 


«OVAL  «OAV 

TO  OICMESS 


Flowars  cf  Hawaii,  Ltd., 
the  World's  largest  growers 
and  distributors  of 
exotic  Hawaiian  Orchidt, 
Flowers,  Leis,  Foliages, 

Ti  Palms,  Fernwood,  Woodroses, 

and  creators  of 

exquisite  Hawaiian  Novelties, 

has  just  published  its 

1950  Brochure — 

the  first  complete  showing 

of  Tropical  Horticulture! 


4f 


Hundreds  of  NRDGA  members 
attending  the  June  Convenfion 
took  this  brochure 
home  with  them.  It  was  an 
instantaneous  hiti  If  you  missed 
the  Convention,  or  were 
disappointed  when  we  ran  out 
of  copies— send  for  this 
beautiful  folder  today.  Bead 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
will  give  you  literally  dozens 
of  fresh,  excitin')  ideas  to  bring 
your  store  valuable  foot 
traffic  and  profits.  Your  customers 
will  be  fascinated  with  your 
strikingly  new  displays  for 
windows,  aisles,  store  ledges, 
and  interior  display  points.  You 
can  increase  your  profits  at 
any  given  time. 

Because  Flowers  of  Hawaii, 

Ltd.,  are  growers  on  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
distributors  in  the  United  States, 
you'll  be  amazed  how 
inexpensive  the  use  of  tropical 
horticultural  products  can  be  in 
increasing  sales  for  you  during 
slow  seasons — in  stimulating 
business  at  any  time. 

Flowers  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  gave 
you  Princeu  Aloha  Orchids, 
the  famous  dewly-fresh  Orchid 
flown  directly  from  Hawaii  to  you. 
NOW  Flowers  of  Hawaii,  Ltd., 
offer  you  a  full  line  of  marvelous 
beauty — direct  from  the  Tropicsl 
You'll  want  our  beautiful  brochure 
for  your  permanent  files. 

No  obligation,  of  coursel 


Dept.  S 


DIMMI-SIM 


S  or  HAWAII 

20)6  Wilsbir*  levlevord,  Les  Angeles  S,  ColH. 
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more  blends  are  needed. 

Blends.  It  was  suggested  by  several 
stores  that  more  silk  and  wool  blends 
be  manufactured,  .\nother  merchan¬ 
diser  said  that  more  information  is  re- 
tjuired  as  to  the  exact  percentages  of 
content  of  blends  and  the  reasons  foi 
the  bleml  so  that  it  can  be  sold  intelli¬ 
gently.  .Another  blend  suggested  sev¬ 
eral  times  was  nylon  and  rayon. 

MERCH.4NDISING  PR.4CTICE 

Better  Stocks  Cited  Most  Frequently 
as  Advantage  of  Unified  Woven  and 
Knit  Departments.  Possible  Loss  of 
Sales  Seen  as  Main  Drawback. 

In  discussing  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  combining  tricot  and 
woven  lingerie  in  the  upstairs  depart¬ 
ment,  the  following  ndvatiUige.’i  were 
cited; 

Better  Stocks  40  per  cent 

Broailer  assortments;  improved 
selections;  both  knit  and  woven 
available  for  customer  compari¬ 
son;  eliminates  duplication  of 
stocks  in  two  departments;  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  price  lines;  con¬ 
centration  on  fewer  brands. 

Increased  Sales  19  per  cent 

Fewer  lost  sales:  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  for  related  selling  of  all  types 
of  intimate  apparel;  higher  unit 
sales:  brings  traffic  to  woven  de¬ 
partment. 

Customer  Convenience  1 8  per  cent 

Ease  of  shopping. 

More  Economical  1 5  per  cent 

P'ewer  salesclerks;  lower  selling 
costs;  saves  time;  better  stock  con¬ 
trol;  better  buying  control. 

Departmental  Unity  5  per  cent 

Opportunity  for  color  promo¬ 
tions;  coordination  with  ready-to- 
wear;  more  effective  displays. 

Better  Selling  and  Fitting  3  per  cent 

Salespeople  know  stocks  better; 
makes  specialists  of  salespeople; 
improved  fitting  facilities. 

The  stores  reporting  saw  the  follow¬ 
ing  d'sadx'antafies  in  unified  woven 
and  knit  sections: 


Detrimental  to  Sales  .  33  per  cent 

Difficult  to  re-educate  customer  to 
patronize  upstairs  department; 
woven  sales  might  fall  because 
separate  buyer  would  tend  to  hold 
woven  volume  or  salespeople  may 
take  “line  of  least  resistance”  and 
sell  nylon  tricot  in  prefereiue  to 
woven;  fidl  promotional  advan¬ 
tage  of  tricot  best  obtained  by 
separate  management;  confusing 
to  customer;  creates  Itarriet  for 
suggestive  selling  of  other  items. 

Loss  of  Main  Floor  Sales  23  per  cant 

Price  is  principal  appeal  on  main 
lloor;  main  floor  accounts  for  traf 
fic  and  impulse  buying. 

Buying  Problems  17  per  cent 

One  buyer  not  (jtialified  to  buv  | 
both  lines;  wide  scope  of  com¬ 
bined  markets;  if  two  buyers  are 
retained,  difficidt  for  salestreople 
to  have  two  “bosses”;  disttirbanre 
of  existing  vendor  relationships. 

Record  Keeping  and  Stock 

Control  Difficulties  13  per  cent 

Detrimental  to  Stocks  6  per  cent 

Duplication  of  certain  price  lines; 
could  be  condensed  to  jeopaidize 
assortments. 

Eliminates  Competition  Between 
Knit  and  Woven  Lines  4  per  cent 

Space  Limitations  Prevent 

New  Arrangements  4  per  cent 

Separate  Sections  for  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Branded  Lines  Do  Not  Meas¬ 
urably  Increase  Total  Woven  Lingerie 
Sales  in  Majority  of  Stores  Reporting. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  stores  in¬ 
dicated  that  separate  sections  for  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  such  as 
Harbizon,  Laros,  Corette,  Inc.,  do  not 
appreciably  increase  total  woven  lin-  ! 
gerie  sales.  Thirty-eight  per  cent 
achieve  favorable  results  from  special 
sections,  while  14  per  cent  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  c|uestion,  either  because 
the  store  does  not  maintain  separate 
sections  or  because  results  have  not 
been  estimated. 
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Stock  Control  Records 

(C'.tnitinued  from  page  lil) 

sales  that  should  he  on  hand  and  on 
ordii  at  eath  inventory  tlatc.  I'he 
estalilishinent  of  the  toverage  takes 
into  (onsideration  the  length  of  time 
retpiired,  in  weeks,  of:  (1)  to  summa- 
ri/e  inventories,  write,  and  process  the 
order,  (2)  to  obtain  delivery  of  the 
onlei  Iroin  the  vendor,  the  inter¬ 
val  to  the  next  inventory,  aiul  (1)  ;i 
“dishion”  for  contingencies,  such  as 
errors  in  judgment  regarding  sales,  de- 
liverv  ilelays,  etc. 

Kach  item  in  a  ilepartment  will  have 
its  own  “coverage”  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  ligure  it  out.  From  a  jiracti- 
cal  view|)oint,  however,  the  coverage 
of  groups  or  classes  of  items  should  he 
standardized  to  a  tonsiderahle  extent. 
In  the  case  of  highly  seasonal  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  coverage  may  approach  a  full 
season’s  expet  tetl  sales. 

rhe  intervals  hetween  inventtiries 
should  he  estahlished  on  a  tlefinite 
basis,  with  tlue  regard  for  the  expecteil 
turnover  of  the  items  to  he  tontrolletl. 
Since  each  unit  tontrol  inventorv  is 
intended  to  he  a  reorder  time,  more 
fretpient  inventories  tan  mean  higher 
turnover.  There  is  a  practical  limit, 
of  (ourse,  to  the  fre(|ueiicy  with  which 
inventories  tan  he  taken.  Cionsidera- 
tion  must  he  given  to  the  tost  of  tak¬ 
ing  and  tompiling  them  in  terms  of 
both  salespeople’s  and  clericals’  time, 
anti  to  the  netessity  for  covering  all 
items  within  the  tlepartment;  also  to 
the  minimum  or  practical  size  of  a  re- 
ortler,  from  the  viewpoint  of  hoth  pur- 
(hase  ctrst  and  shipment  tost. 

If  the  rate  of  sale  (»f  an  item  or 
group  of  items  were  constant  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  intervals  hetween  in¬ 
ventories  toidtl  vary  from  year  to 
year  without  allecting  the  working  of 
the  tontrol.  Since,  however,  verv  few 
items  have  a  constant  sales  pattern,  it 
is  important  that  the  inventory  dates 
be  approximately  the  same  each  year. 
This  jjermits  the  percentage  distrihu- 
tiou  of  sales  from  period  to  period  tlur- 
ing  the  year  to  he  estahlishetl,  so  that 
expectetl  sales  for  tomparahle  periods 
in  luture  years  can  he  accurately  esti- 
niatetl. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the 
(overage  on  sheets  should  he  ten  weeks. 
In  that  case,  the  mimher  of  sheets  (of 


Largest  fabricator  of 

functional  display  equipment  offers  a  complete  line  of  store-tested  units. 
Plants  with  expert  craftsmen  produce  quality  equipment  at  lowest  cost. 
Metal  Division  devoted  to  fabrication  of 


D 


Racks,  Costumers  of  every  type. 


Elevations  for  display 


build-ups.  Complete 


Stands  for  soft  lines  display. 


Card¬ 


holders  and  hundreds  of  metal  items 


Plastic  Division 


specializes  Q  in  Women’s,  Men’s,  Children’s  Manikins. 


Forms  for 


ikins. 

all  types  of  apparel.  Millinery  Heads  A  ^  Plastic  Forms  and  Display  , 
Stands  and  other  display  aids.  Equip  an  entire  store  from  one  source. 
Send  for  a  complete  line  of  catalogues. 


L.  A.  DARLING  COMPANY,  BRONSON,  MICH. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  lOS  ANGELES 


Your  on«  dependable  source  for 
everything  in  display  equipment. 


Time  .Savers'  "HI-SPKED"  Fre-Enj£ineered  Kail  Filtinas,  designed  for  harassed 
ReeeivinK  Rooms,  make  it  easy  lo  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for 
handiinx  hanaered  aerments.  "‘HI-SPKED”  joins  ordinary  pipe  without 

weldina — threadina — lappina  or  machinina,  (Fansformina  your  Receivina  and 
Markina  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  hanaered  aarnients 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  speedily;  savina  manpower  .  .  .  decreasina 
soilina  and  crushina. 

.Submit  a  rouah  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receivina  Room,  indicatina 
the  steps  thru  which  your  aarments  are  processed.  Our  Enaineerina 
Oept.  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittinas  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obliaation. 


JLST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  W'rite  lodsy  for  our  neu’,  iuslructire 
"Hl-SPEED"  Catalog  uilb  complete  illustrations  of  fittings. 


TIME  $AVER$  ,  inc. 

83-99  Walnut  St  •  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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a  particular  si/c,  color  and  price)  on 
hand  at  any  December  28th  should  he 
larger  than  at  any  januarv'  25,  because 
the  rate  of  expected  sales  is  higher  for 
|anuary  than  in  February.  Thus,  in 
all  lines  of  merchandise,  if  the  sales 
historv  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  ])rior  vears  is  available,  it  is  easier 
to  estimate  the  amount  that  should  be 
ordered.  Regularity  in  the  timing  of 
inventories  and  the  reorder  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  fundamental  in  this  type 
of  (ontrol. 

Scheduling  the  Inventories 

rhe  inveutorv  method  of  stock  con¬ 
trol  should  be  set  up  tlepartment  by 
department.  Fhe  l)reakd(m'n  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  classifications  is  a  logical 
starting  point  within  the  department, 
especially  if  the  existing  classification 
set-up  is  reasonable.  In  determining 
the  inventory  schedule,  enough  time 
must  lu*  allowetl  so  that  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  (other  than  out  of  seasoti 
items)  can  be  covered  in  the  course  of 
a  specified  number  of  weeks.  During 
eath  of  these  weeks  a  fraction  of  the 


merchandise  should  be  counted,  and 
on  any  one  tlay  a  still  smaller  fraction 
should  be  counted.  If  the  amount  to 
be  (overed  in  any  one  tlay  is  reason¬ 
able,  it  need  not  interfere  with  selling, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  for  part  of 
it  to  be  carrietl  over  into  a  subsetjuent 
day.  If  each  of  the  |>erifKls  during 
which  a  department  is  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  inventorietl  is  of  the  same  number 
»)f  weeks,  the  scheduling  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  departments  will 
l)e  facilitated.  Such  periods,  of  course, 
would  not  coincide  with  the  calendar 
months.  If  calendar  months  are  usetl, 
all  |K*ri(Kls  are  approximately  equal, 
but  much  difficulty  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered  because  sales  cannot  be  easily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  rate  per  week.  I'hc 
use  of  arbitrary  months,  (onsisting  of 
four,  five  and  four  weeks  in  each  tpiar- 
ter,  is  more  ilesirable  than  the  use  of 
talendar  months. 

The  atlherence  to  an  established 
sdietlule  of  inventories  is  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  use  of  the  “coverage”  fig¬ 
ure  which  was  established:  the  “cov¬ 
erage”  period  is  the  interval  between 
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inventories.  .Mthough  the  (overage  i 
figure  provides  for  some  leeway,  it  is  ; 
not  enough  to  warrant  a  careless  aiti-  t 
tilde  toward  the  inventory  timing.  ( 
l‘romj)tness  in  handling  (ompleted  in- 
ventories  and  in  posting  these  data  to 
the  liasic  retords  is  important  for  the 
same  reason.  On  the  same  basis,  also, 
the  placing  of  orders  should  pKneed 
with  dispatch. 

In  some  stores  where  the  invenion 
method  of  unit  (ontrol  has  been  finiilv 
estalilished,  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger’s  office  is  notified  of  any  lag  tliat 
occurs  after  taking  a  unit  (ontrol  in¬ 
ventory;  that  is,  the  records  must  fie 
reviewed  and  orders  must  be  pfined 
immediately. 

.Vccurate  counts  are  important  lor 
obvious  reasons.  If  the  merchandise 
for  more  than  one  store  is  being 
bought  centrallv,  then  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  inventory  counts  must  be  as 
accurate  as  the  counts  themselves. 

Utilizing  the  Sales  Staff 

This  method  of  unit  control  uses 
salespeople  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other.  Fhe  salescheck  type  of  con¬ 
trol  is  not  directly  dependent  u|)on 
the  salespeople,  even  though  one  copv 
of  the  salescheck  they  write  is  the  basis 
of  posting.  Here,  the  posting  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  regular  salescheck  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  the  stub  type  of  control, 
the  salespeople  are  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  control  only  if  thev  are  re- 
cpiired  to  detach  the  ticket  stubs;  in 
some  installations,  this  ojKoation  is 
performed  by  the  wrapper-cashier.  In 
contrast,  the  inventory  type  of  con¬ 
trol  utilizes  salespeople  to  make  the 
selling  floor  counts,  because  thev  are 
most  familiar  with  the  merchandise 
and  are  able  to  make  the  counts  at 
times  which  otherwise  would  be  un¬ 
productive.  The  salesjreople,  therefore, 
are  always  involved  in  the  inveutorv 
type  of  control. 

Elaborate  procedures  and  fornis 
alone  will  not  make  a  successful  con¬ 
trol  unless  good  judgment  is  also  used, 
but  the  forms  and  procedures  are  used 
so  widely  throughout  the  store  that 
they  should  be  planned  carefully.  .M- 
thotigh  the  inventory  type  of  unit  con¬ 
trol  must  be  tailored  to  fit  each  de¬ 
partment,  as  much  standardization  as 
possible  should  be  introduced  so  as  to 
simplify  training. 
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1  111-  lorin  illustrated  in  Fi<>ure  K  is 
iiiteiuled  to  bring  out  the  principles 
involved  in  this  type  ot  control.  Vari¬ 
ations  in  the  form  design  could  be 
made  to  utilize  size  and  color  data. 
This  is  the  form  to  which  inventories 
are  postetl  anil  from  which  sales  are 
(omputed  anil  orilers  are  placeil.  The 
soiirie  of  the  data  is  briefly  outlineil 
ln-low. 

().\  Nano:  Ihese  figures  may  be 
|;osted  at  the  time  of  count.  This  may 
l)e  done  in  a  single  store  operation,  or 
mav  be  taken  from  a  separate  set  of 
inventorv  sheets  in  a  single  or  nudti- 
ple  store  operation.  The  physical  in¬ 
ventorv  should  be  taken  on  the  same 
date  as  that  inilicated  at  the  top  of  the 
lohnnn. 

Okuik:  This  is  postetl  to  the  form 
by  the  person  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  interpret  the  current  “on  hand” 
and  “on  order”  in  terms  of  established 
coverage  (weeks’  su|jply),  after  taking 
into  (onsiileration  the  expected  sales. 
.\s  shipments  are  received,  the  order 
figure  is  marketl  or  checked  so  that 
correct  “on  order”  figures  appear  on 
the  form  as  soon  as  receipts  are  postetl. 

Rk:i  iPTs:  Incoming  shipments  are 
postetl  Iroin  the  receiving  memo,  or 
the  invoice,  or  the  checked  copy  of 
the  ortler,  tlepentling  upon  the  system 
in  use  at  the  store.  In  a  few  stores,  a 
copy  of  the  purchase  ortler  is  used  as 
a  receiving  form  anti  the  correctness  of 
the  “on  ortler”  figure  is  easily  main¬ 
tained. 

Rf  i  t  R.\s  It)  \'iM)()Rs:  These  shoultl 
he  postetl  from  the  return  form. 

S.\t.i.s:  Net  sales  (after  ileducting  re¬ 
turns)  are  iDinputeil  by  using  the  cur¬ 
rent  anti  previous  inventory  figures, 
as  well  as  the  receipts. 

Rf  1  MI.  I’Rit;F;  This  lolumn  is  really 
a  part  of  the  ilescription  anti  aids  in 
itlentilying  the  item.  In  most  cases, 
jnice  ihanges  need  not  be  postetl  to 
the  nintrol  sheets  from  the  price 
change  forms  themselves,  but  may  be 
entered  at  the  time  of  the  unit  con¬ 
trol  inventories. 

Sai.fs  Disiribi  tion:  This  line  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  each  control  sheet,  but  need 
lie  lomputed  only  once  for  each  t  las- 
sification  of  merchandise  or  for  the 
tiepartment  as  a  whole.  T  he  percen¬ 
tage  should  be  tletermined  from  prior 
years’  experience,  and  will  add  to  100 
|jer  tent  for  the  entire  year. 
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Say  It  Or  Get  Sued  (Continued  from  fni^e  .18) 


lowed.  It  is  not  equally  well  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  luauy  household 
( heiiiieals,  partit  ularly  solvents  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  ran  eause  illness  through  in¬ 
halation  ol  their  vapors.  Inhalation 
ol  small  amounts  of  vapor  mav  (ause 
di//iness,  nausea  and  headathe.  Larg¬ 
er  amounts  can  f^ive  rise  to  serious  ill¬ 
ness  allet  ting  organs  siuh  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  hlood  or  nervous  system,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  solvent  inhaled. 

.\nother,  though  less  serious,  hazard 
is  skin  eontaet.  Dipping  the  haiuls  <»r 
wetting  the  skin  with  solvents  mav 
cause  skin  troubles. 

Im  teasing  concern  with  these  health 
hazards  is  manifesting  itself  in  the 
educational  work  being  ilone  by  gov- 
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eminent  agencies  tlevotetl  to  ottiipa- 
tional  and  |)nl)lic  health,  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  (hemitals  anil  liy  safety 
organizations. 

As  a  guide  to  mannfaitnrers,  the 
.Mannfacluring  ('.hemists’  .\ssociation 
has  published  a  manual  on  labeling 
with  recommendations  for  the  word¬ 
ing  to  he  nseil  for  some  eightv  or  more 
snhstances.  These  labels,  which  are 
larrieil  on  drums  of  chemicals  leaving 
the  maniifactnring  plants,  are  intend¬ 
ed  primarily  for  industrial  users  who 
are  familiar  with  the  type  of  handling 
neiessary  for  various  ihemicals  and 
usually  have  special  equipment  to  as¬ 
sure  safety.  This  information  can  he 
used  as  a  guide  for  the  type  of  data  to 
he  supplied  to  the  householder  but 
will  irsually  re(|uire  modification  to 
make  both  language  and  instructions 
appropriate  for  the  user.  For  example, 
“Tse  with  adequate  ventilation”  or 
“volatile  solvent”  may  have  little  sig¬ 
nificance  to  jreople  with  limited  tech¬ 
nical  background,  and  instructions 
siuh  as  "avoiil  prolonged  exposure  to 
solvent  vapor”  are  not  only  in  too 
elevated  language  but  mav  not  be  spe- 
i  ilic  enough  for  the  average  user.  .State¬ 
ments  such  as  those  quoteil,  used  on 
industrial  chemicals,  are  often  repeat¬ 
ed  verbatim  and  without  amplirication 
In  repackagers  and  blenders  on  the 
labels  of  consumer  packages. 

Furthermore,  placement  of  warning 
statements  and  legihilitv  need  much 


more  thought  than  is  now  being  given 
to  this  as|x*ct.  Information  printed  ! 
sideways  on  one  side  of  a  container,  ! 
one  of  the  more  common  jmiciices, 
makes  reading  awkwartl.  Flamiua-  I 
bilitv  warnings  sometimes  appear  on 
one  side  ol  a  lontainer  and  warnings 
against  inhalation  or  skin  lontait  on 
another,  with  nothing  to  indiiate  to 
the  user  that  additional  cautionary  in¬ 
formation  appears  elsewhere.  In  most 
suih  instanies,  there  is  no  mention  of 
hazards  on  the  Iront  of  the  container 
nor  is  the  user  directeil  to  the  panel  on 
whiih  the  information  d(x*s  appear,  so 
that  the  warnings  can  easily  escape 
notice.  .Sometimes  the  type  is  so  small 
it  can  scarcely  be  read. 

To  help  protect  consumers  from  in¬ 
jury  and  their  stores  from  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  and  loss  of  goinl  will,  store  man¬ 
agement  can  instruct  buyers  in  house- 
wares  and  other  ilepartments  handling 
household  chemicals  to  see  that  lalxis 
carry  suitable  precautionary  informa¬ 
tion.  .\t  Macy’s  in  New  York,  labeling 
of  hazardous  ihemicals  is  not  only  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  store’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Standards  but  sample  wording 
for  certain  product  labels  has  been 
prepareil  as  a  guide  to  vendors. 
,\n  even  more  preiautionary  step  is  aii- 
vocateil  bv  F.phraim  Freedman,  head 
of  .Macy’s  Bureau  of  Stanilarils.  Freed¬ 
man  believes  that  there  should  also  be 
a  sticker  over  the  opening  of  the  bottle 
or  can,  warning  the  user  to  read  cau¬ 
tionary  statements  Ix'fore  a  potentially 
hazarilous  chemical  is  employed. 


What  About  Rayon  Carpets?  (Continued  from  pa^e  18) 


statements  should  be  factual  and  no 
excessive  claims  shoidil  be  useil.  There 
are  enough  good  things  to  say  about 
blends  and  all-rayon  carpet  without 
letting  enthusiasm  run  away  with  reali¬ 
ty  ..  .  or  without  straining  common 
sense  to  overiome  the  writer’s  jxrssible 
skepticism. 

Do  not  put  rayon  in  your  floor  cov¬ 
ering  department  unless  your  buyer 
anil  your  merchandise  manager  anil 
vour  salespeople  and  your  advertising 
ilepartment  are  all  thoroughly  sold  on 
its  possibilities  as  a  volume  producer 
in  an  expandeil  floor  covering  market. 

Do  not  sell  rayon  down  the  river. 
If  you  do,  you  will  be  overlooking  or 


ignoring  a  new  ilevelopment  in  Moor 
coverings.  The  retailer  had  one  such 
exjrerience  not  too  many  years  ago  and 
is  still  suffering  the  consequences.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Kraftcoril  had  its  first  gen¬ 
eral  use  during  the  war  and  because  of 
this  time  element— but  more  particu¬ 
larly  because  both  the  carpet  and  the 
Kraftcoril  industries  ilid  not  sell  Kraft- 
coril  properly— the  retailer  jumpeil  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  substitute 
for  jute.  Kraftcoril  is  still  with  us  and 
will  stay  with  us,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  anything,  but  as  a  new  fibre  for 
carpet  backing. 

Let’s  not  make  the  same  mistake 
with  rayon! 

July,  Ilk'iO 
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